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EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING, 


[June  18,  1870, 


THE  ROSE  AND  THE  RING. 

BT  FBBDKBICK  LOCKKR. 

(Mr.  Thackeray  (pent  a  portkm  of  the  Tinter  of  1864  in 
KniDe,  and  while  thm  he  wrote  his  little  CbrisUnas  story 
called  “The  Rnae  and  the  Rinc.”  He  was  a  (treat  friend 
of  the  diatingnishcd  .Aaerican  sculptor,  Mr.  Story,  and 
was  a  fKquent  rMtcr  at  his  bouse.  I  hare  heard  Mr. 
Story  speak  with  emotion  of  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thack¬ 
eray  to  his  little  dauchter,  then  recureriag  from  a  serere 
illuess,  and  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Thackeray  used  to  come 
nearly  erery  day  te  read  to  Mias  Story,  often  bringing 
portiotM  of  his  mannseript  with  him. 

Tire  or  six  years  afterwards  Hiss  Story  showed  me  a 
rery  pretty  copy  of  *-  The  Rose  and  the  Ring,"  which  Mr. 
Thackeray  had  sent  her,  arith  a  facetious  sketch  of  him¬ 
self  in  the  act  of  presenting  her  with  the  work.] 

SHE  smiles,  but  her  heart  is  in  sable, 
Ay,  sad  as  her  Christmas  is  chill : 
She  reads,  and  her  book  is  the  table 
He  penned  for  her  while  she  was  ill. 

It  is  nine  years  a^  since  he  wroujtht  it, 
^Vhere  reedy  old  Tiber  is  kinz ; 

And  chapter  by  chapter  he  brought  it. 
And  read  her  the  Rose  and  the  Ring. 

i 

And  when  it  was  printed,  and  gaining 
Renown  with  all  lovers  of  glee. 

He  sent  her  this  copy  containing 
His  comical  little  croquis ; 

A  sketch  of  a  rather  droll  couple. 

She ’s  pretty,  he ’s  quite  t’  other  thing ! 
He  begs  (with  a  spine  vastly  supply 
She  will  study  tne  Rose  and  ue  Ring. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

“  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  ”  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  monthly  parts  in  London,  and  re¬ 
produced  in  this  journal  from  Advance 
Sheets  furnished  us  by  the  Author.  Ours  is 
the  Authorized  American  edition,  and  the 
only  one  for  which  Mr.  Dickens  receives 
compensation.  Each  number  of  the  serial 
as  published  in  London  embraces  thirty- 
two  octavo  pages :  this  we  divide  into  two 
or  more  instalments,  giving  the  reader  the 
whole  number  several  days  before  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  it  in  any  other  form. 

Each  Monthly  Part  of  Every  Saturday 
will  contain  the  English  monthly  instalment 
complete. 

Chapter  XIL  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 

Back  Numdsf-rs  of  Every  Saturday 
from  January  1st  can  be  supplied  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  time  by  application  to  the  publi.shers  or 
any  news-dealer. 


PERSONALS. 

—  Before  leaving  Paris  for  London,  Mdllc. 
Nilsson  received  from  Napoleon  the  Third  a 
group  of  daisies  in  diamonds. 

—  A  pension  of  £  100  a  year  has  been  grant¬ 
ed  to  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan.  A  monarchical 
form  of  government  is  not  without  its  good 
features  for  literary  men. 

—  Sardon  is  engaged  on  three  new  works  at 
the  present  time.  One  of  them  is  so  far  ad¬ 
vance  as  to  have  received  its  title,  “  Lee  Trico- 
tense*.”  The  action  of  this  drama  is  daring  the 


first  Revolution.  A  representation  of  the  guil¬ 
lotine  at  work,  and  other  sanguinary  episodes 
are  promised.  This  is  realism  with  a  vengeance. 

—  The  Princess  Metternich  gave  fashion  a 
peculiar  shade  of  “  green.”  Her  Highness  has 
now  ti^cn  the  lead  in  butterfly  yellow.  There¬ 
fore  yellow  is  the  only  wear. 

—  Mrs.  .John  Wood  has  recovered  from  her 
illness,  and  is  again  delighting  the  Londoners 
by  playin?  the  part  of  Pocahontas  in  “  La  Belie 
Sauvi^,”  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre. 

The  Figaro  publishes  an  improbable  story  of 
a  bet  made  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  on  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  jJebiscite.  He  was  to  pay  two  louis 
for  every  vote  below  six  millions,  on  condition 
of  receiving  one  louis  for  every  vote  above  that 
number. 

—  Madame  Volpini  has  received  from  her  St. 
Petersburg  admirers  a  jewelled  ornament,  repre¬ 
senting  a  music-staflr  with  the  notes  La,  Do,  Re, 
followed  by  the  words  “  da  public,”  —  a  not  un¬ 
happy  mode  of  describing  the  singer  as  “  Vadorte 
du  public.” 

—  A  sum  of  money  subscribe*!  in  Germany 
for  presentation  to  Baron  Liebig  has,  by  his  re¬ 
quest,  been  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a  prize, 
to  be  called  the  Liebig  Medal,  and  to  be  given 
from  time  to  time  for  scientific  investigations  in 
subjects  connected  with  agriculture. 

—  An  anecdote  is  told  of  Count  Moltke, 
aproftos  of, Herr  WaMer’s  “  Mcistersanger,”  as 
recently  produced  at  Berlin.  After  the  second 
act,  the  (^neral  remarked,  ”  It  is  as  bad  as  this, 
sometimes,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but 
there,  at  least,  One  can  demand  the  close  of  the 
debate.” 

—  It  appears  that  the  name'of  the  author  of 
those  hot-housc  novels,  “  CometK  up  as  a 
Flower  ”  and  “  Red  as  a  Rose  is  She,”  is 
Broughton,  —  Miss  Broughton.  A  London 
paragraph  informs  us  that  the  publisher  of  Miss 
Broughton’s  earlier  works,  hearing  that  she 
was  likely  to  send  her  next  work  to  another 
firm,  took  the  express  into  Cheshire,  and  offered 
her  £700  before  seeing  a  line  of  the  volume. 
At  least  such  is  the  story  current. 

—  A  very  interesting  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  purporting 
to  give  a  most  entertaining  account  of  the  gay 
doings  of  the  former  in  India,  has  recently  bKn 
published  by  a  Madras  paper.  The  letter 
touches  upon  numerous  delicate  subjects  and 
abounds  with  pleasant  gossip.  On  the  whole, 
the  royal  epistle  is  smart,  clever,  and  interest¬ 
ing,  and  it  only  lacks  one  requisite  to  have 
made  it  sensational,  —  viz.,  truth.  The  letter, 
in  fact,  is  not  genuine. 

—  King  William  of  Prussia  is  not  lavish  on 

personal  apparel.  His  valet  recently  gave  him 
a  hint  by  substituting  a  new  coat  for  one  which 
he  had  worn  two  or  three  years  longer  than  he 
ought,  and  was  thereupon  summoned  to  the 
royal  presence.  “  Where  is  my  old  coat,  Jean  ?  ” 
”  1  have  taken  it  away,  your  Majesty  ;  it  is  no 
longer  fit  to  be  worn.’’  “  What  are  you  going 
to  do  with  it,  Jean ?  ”  “I  believe  I  am  going 
to  sell  it.”  “  How  much  do  you  think  you  will 
get  for  it  1  ”  This  was  hard  to  answer,  for  no 
old  do’  Jew  in  the  world  would  have  given  a 
shilling  for  the  old  coat.  Jean,  therefore,  hesi¬ 
tated  a  moment,  and  then  answered,  “  I  believe 
I  shall  get  about  a  dollar  for  it,  your  Majesty.” 
The  King  took  his  pocket-book  from  the  table, 
opened  it,  and  handed  Jean  a  dollar.  "  Here  is 
your  dollar,  Jean,”  said  he.  “  That  coat  is  so 
comfortable ;  bring  it  back  to  me ;  I  want  It 
yet.”  • 


“  HEDGED  IN.” 

11  ^E  engrave  for  the  present  numbe-r  two 
t '  striking  drawings  from  the  pencil  of 
Mr.  Bush,  illustrating  two  passages  in  Miss 
Phelps’s  new  novel,  “  Hedged  In.”  As 
almost  every  one  has  read  or  is  reading  this 
touching  storj’,  only  the  briefest  reference  to 
the  plot  will  be  necessary  in  connection  witli 
the  engravings.  The  plot,  indeed,  is  as 
simple  as  possible,  dealing  with  human  sor¬ 
row  and  human  sympathy,  and  touching  on 
nothing  that  lies  outside  the  pale  of  litc  in 
a  great  city.  The  heroine  of  “  Hedged  In  ” 
is  a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  named  Nixy 
Trent,  who,  bom  and  bred  in  the  lowest 

Eurlieus  of  an  eastern  city  is  deserted  by 
er  lover  in  the  midst  of  her  degradation 
and  poverty.  She  has  fallen  from  purity, 
not  through  natural  badness,  not  even 
through  her  aflfections,  but  blindly  and  ig^ 
norantly.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  her  moral 
darkness  she  discerns  faint  glimmerings  of 
light,  and  cherishes  a  forlorn  nojie  of  “  stay¬ 
ing  honest.”  She  determines  to  escape 
from  the  squalor  and  sin  that  beset  her  in 
Thicket  Street,  and,  rising  from  her  bed  of 

K‘n,  steals  out  of  the  wretched  tenement- 
isc  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  into  the 
dark  street.  She  is  going  in  seaich  of 
“  God’s  folks,”  who  she  well  knows  are  not 
to  be  found  in  Thicket  Street.  This  epi¬ 
sode  furnishes  the  subject  of  Mr.  Busn’s 
first  drawing  on  page  392.  After  encounter¬ 
ing  the  coldness,  the  scorn,  and  the  mock 
charity  which  wait  on  sins  or  misfortunes  like 
hers,  Nixy  comes  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Purcell, 
a  widow  with  one  daughter,  Christina,  about 
the  age  of  Nixy.  Mrs.  Purcell  is  a  rare 


character  in  fiction,  and,  we  fear,  as  rare  in 
real  life.  She  is  a  practical  working  Chris¬ 
tian,  with  the  widest  charity  and  the  deepest 
wisdom.  She  secs  through  Nixy’s  sin  into 
all  the  good  possibilities  of  Nixy’s  nature  ; 
she  gives  the  forlorn  girl  a  refuge  under  her 
own  roof,  instead  of  sending  her  with  a  great 
deal  of  sound  advice  to  a  Magdalene  Asy¬ 
lum.  Here,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
Nixy  is  cared  for  like  a  human  being, 
clothed,  fed,  taught,  loved,  —  in  short, 
“  hedged  in  ”  by  all  the  sweet  influences  of 
a  Christian  home.  She  Ix'comes  a  different 
girl,  or  rather  she  becomes  herself,  develoji- 
ing  those  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  which 
would  have  been  blighted  flowers  under  less 
tender  cherishing.  Mr.  Bush’s  second  pic¬ 
ture  is  suggested  by  the  pathetic  interview 
which  takes  place  between  Christina  and 
Nixy  in  “the  gray  room,”  Chapter  XII. 
pages  190.-194. 

In  this  book  Miss  Phelps  ha.s  handled  a 
most  important  and  delicate  subject  with 
great  skill,  —  with  an  earnestness  that  is 
above  mere  literary  skill.  She  puts  forward 
no  theories  of  reform,  suggests  no  plau  for 
the  conduct  of  homes  for  the  fallen :  she 
merely  tells  the  story  of  one  poor  girl,  who 
grasped  the  hand  that  was  held  out  to  her 
in  her  moral  darkness,  and  blessed  it  with 
tears  and  repentance.  As  a  novel,  “  Hedged 
In  ”  has  very  fresh  and  striking  merits.  The 
writing  throughout  is  vigorous  and  compact, 
the  characters  are  sharply  and  neatly  drawn, 
and  are  at  no  time  inconsistent  with  the  plan 
of  the  story.  The  story  deals  with  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  vital  interest,  which  the  writer  does 
not  attempt  to  solve.  But  if  all  unfortunate 
girls  were  like  Nixy  Trent,  and  all  pure  wo¬ 
men  like  Margaret  Purcell,  the  question 
would  settle  itself.  As  it  is,  the  problem 
remains. 


H.R.H.  PRINCE  ARTHUR. 

“  rrOME-KEEPING  youth  have  ever 
XI  homely  wits,”  we  are  informed;  and 
if  the  converse  holds  good,  English  princes 
ought  to  be  among  the  wittiest  men  of  their 
time,  for  there  is  no  quarter  of  the  globe 
which  has  not  seen  one  of  them.  The  Frince 
of  Wales  has  been  a  diligent  traveller.  The 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  sailor  Prince,  has 
been  roving  about  tbe  world  for  some  time 
now,  and  has  just  visited  the  great  eastern 
dependency  which  gives  the  Queen  her  title 
of  Empress ;  while  Prince  Arthur,  the  first 
Royal  Engineer  the  annals  of  the  British  ar- 
m^  can  show,  is  gladdening  the  Canadians 
with  his  presence.  Prince  Arthur,  who  has 
made  himself  so  popular  with  the  Canadians, 
has,  considering  whose  name  he  bears,  fitly 
chosen  a  militaiy  career.  There  is  a  picture, 
with  the  engraving  of  which  some  of  us  are 
familiar,  representing  the  Queen  with  the 
little  Prince  upon  her  knee,  while  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  Field  Marshal’s  uniform, 
presents  a  casket  to  his  godson.  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  stood  sponsor  to  Prince 
Arthur  William  Patrick  Albert;  and  now 
the  Prince  is  following,  not  as  a  pastime  but 
a  profession,  the  art  of  war  in  which  the 
great  captain  was  so  proficient.  He  has  yet 
his  spurs  to  win,  but  the  choice  of  the  Engi¬ 
neers,  which  means  hard  study  and  but  little 
parade,  shows  that  the  Prince  is  in  earnest, 
and  has  not  taken  to  soldiering,  as  many 
princes  do,  because  it  is  the  fa.«hion. 

Our  picture  on  jiage  396  represents  Prince 
Arthur  in  his  Canadian  winter  suit,  and  is 
engraved  from  a  recent  photograph  by  Mr. 
Inglis,  of  Montreal. 


A  PICTURE  BY  MEISSONIER. 

^piIE  painting  by  Meissonier  which  we 
X  repi^uce  on  page  397,  (“  Qui  va  la  ?  ”) 
is  attracting  great  attention  in  the  collection 
of  French  and  Flemish  pictures  now  ex¬ 
hibiting  in  London.  “This  picture,”  says 
an  English  critic,  “is  one  of  those  artistic 
conceptions  which  leave  a  wide  field  for 
the  exercise  of  the  spectator’s  fancy.  As 
we  gaze  the  words  of  the  old-fashioned  duet 
rise  irresistibly  to  our  memories,  — 

‘  Who  Koet  Uiere  t  Stranger,  quickly  tell.’ 

‘A  friend.’  ‘Thewonlf’  'Uood  night.’  ‘  All ’s  well.’ 

We  may  weave  twenty  different  stories 
about  this  gayly  dressed  but  discomposed 
gentleman ;  to  our  fancy  he  came  forth  on 
no  warlike  or  hostile  errand ;  nay,  we  think 
that  just  before  the  instant  chosen  bv  the 
artist  the  idea  of  danger  or  of  a  possible  foe 
was  not  more  present  to  his  mind  than  it 
was  to  the  mind  of  any  gentleman  engaged 
in  courtly  or  amorous  intrigues  at  an  epoch 
when  the  rude  logic  of  sword,  pistol,  and 
dagger  was  oftener  used  than  it  is  at  present. 
For  observe,  his  right  hand  has  not  had 
time  to  reach  his  sword,  and  his  left  hand 
still  grasps  a  peaceful  instrument,  his  rid¬ 


ing  cane.  Yet  evidently  he  scents  danger, 
and  not  the  danger  of  fair  and  open  combat 
with  an  honorable  foe.  Rather,  we  should 
suppose,  he  hears  the  stealthy  footfall  of  a 
possible  assassin,  or  sees  the  tapestry  quiv¬ 
ering  suspiciously  as  though  a  hidden  figure 
were  behind  it.” 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


Yl^E  present  on  page  388  a  view  of  the 
T  T  new  building  of  the  London  Univer¬ 
sity,  opened  last  month  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Queen.  The  growth  of  this  notable 
institution  has  almost  precisely  coincided  in 
time  with  Queen  Victoria’s  reign.  Though 
its  first  charter  was  dated  in  November, 
1836,  a  few  months  before  her  accession,  it 
so  happened  that  an  unforeseen  defect  in  the 
terms  of  that  charter  made  it  void  on  the 
death  of  King  William  IV.,  and  obliged  the 
Government  to  issue  a  new  one  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1837.  Under  this  charter  was  formed 
a  body  corporate,  with  legal  authority  to  ex¬ 
amine  students  in  all  departments  of  arts, 
science,  and  literature,  but  not  theology, 
and  to  grant  academical  degrees  to  candi¬ 
dates  of  all  religious  persuasions,  without 
the  imposition  of  any  religious  test,  and 
without  any  distinction  or  disqualification 
on  account  of  religion,  —  such  are  the  fun¬ 
damental  conditions  upon  which  the  Univer¬ 
sity  exists.  It  has  no  colleges  like  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  or  rather  it  nas  alfiliated  to 
it  nearly  all  the  colleges  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire.  It  has  a  senaiw  academicus,  composed 
of  eminent  scholars  of  all  denominations,  and 
boards  of  examiners  before  whom  the  candi¬ 
date  for  a  degree  is  rigidly  e.xamined ;  if  he 

E asses  these,  it  is  of  no  consequence  where  he 
as  acquired  his  proficiency.  The  Exami¬ 
ners  are  yearly  appointed,  but  not  above  four 
years  consecutively.  Many  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  professors  of  physical  science  and  nat¬ 
ural  history  have  served  as  examiners.  The 
subjects  of  examination  are  classics;  the 
English  language,  literature,  and  history; 
the  French  and  German  languages ;  the  He¬ 
brew  text  of  the  Old  Testament  and  Greek 
text  of  the  New,  with  the  evidences  of 


Christianity  and  Scripture  history  (these 
subjects  being  optional) ;  logic  and  moral 
philosophy,  political  economy,  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  experimental  philos¬ 
ophy,  chemistry,  botany,  and  vegetable  phys¬ 
iology,  geology  and  palaeontology,  law  and 
the  principles  of  legislation,  —  all  these  in  the 
departments  of  arts,  sciences,  and  laws.  For 
professional  students  there  are  the  practice 
of  medicine,  surgery,  and  anatomy ;  physi¬ 
ology,  comparative  anatomy,  and  zoology; 
obstetric  medicine,  the  materia  niedica  and 
pharmaceutical  chemistry,  and  forensic  med¬ 
icine  ;  and  a  special  examination  in  equity 
and  real  property  law. 

In  the  old  series  of  Every  Saturday,  Vol. 
V.  No.  129,  we  published  a  valuable  paper 
by  Prof.  Seeley,  entitled  “  A  Plea  for  more 
Universities,”  in  which  he  dwells  on  the 
great  benefits  resulting  from  institutions  like 
the  London  University,  of  which  he  was 
then  one  of  the  professors.  The  paper  is 
too  long  for  quotation  here,  but  it  should  be 
read  by  every  one  interested  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  movements  of  the  age. 

The  new  university  building,  which  has 
been  several  years  in  process  of  construction, 
is  thus  described :  — 

Its  design  is  of  the  Palladian  style  of 
architecture,  refined  and  enriched.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  two  oblong  blocks,  the  smaller  of 
which  is  placed  beiiind,  to  the  south  of  the 
main  blocK.  The  Burlington  Gardens  front, 
which  is  seen  in  the  engraving,  is  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-six  feet  in  length,  and  consists 
of  three  parts,  a  central  block  and  two 
wings.  In  the  central  block  is  the  entrance 
uqder  a  loggia  of  five  openings,  the  supports 
consisting  of  grouped  columns  attached  to 
rusUcated  piers;  and  on  either  flank  is  a 
square  tower,  one  intended  for  a  clock,  the 
otner  for  a  wind-dial ;  on  the  balustrade 
between  these  towers  are  statues  of  Galen, 
Cicero,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Archimedes,  and 
Justinian;  and  above  the  pbreh,  Newton, 
Bentham,  Milton,  and  Harvey.  Tlie  wings 
containing  the  public  examination  hall  and 
the  theatre  are  lower  than  the  central  build¬ 
ing,  the  design  being  broken  into  two  por¬ 
tions.  The.  ^iywer  portion  is  ornamented 
with  niches'll  statues,  and  has  a  Doric 
frieze ;  the  upper  contains  the  windows,  in 
groups  of  thi^  lights,  with  Corinthian  col¬ 
umns  on  the  muluons ;  and  the  two  divis¬ 
ions  are  tied  together  by  piers  carrying 
statues  which  ornament  the  crowning  balus¬ 
trade  of  the  building.  It  will  be  observed 
that  seulpture  enters  largely  into  the  orna¬ 
mental  part  of  the  design,  there  being  in  all 
twenty-two  statues,  the  subjects  being,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  Leib- 
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nitz,  Cuvier,  Linnnus,  Galileo,  Goethe,  La¬ 
place,  Adam  Smith,  Locke,  Bacon,  Hunter, 
Hume,  and  Davy.  Great  variety  is  also 
obtained  by  the  use  of  variously  colored 
stones,  the  red  Mansfield  stone  b<!in^  par¬ 
ticularly  eflFective..  The  statue  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  who  was  not  a  man  of  University 
education,  will  have  an  honored  place  in 
the  interior  of  the  building. 


DANIEL  MAC  LISE,  AND  HIS  HOUSE 
'  IN  CHEYNE  WALK. 

IN  recording  the  death  of  Mr.  Maclise,  a 
few  weeks  since,  we  gave  a  slight  sketch 
of  his  career,  and  on  page  400  of  this  num- 
l)er  we  print  an  excellent  likeness  of  the 
artist.  The  London  Illustrated  recently 
engraved  a  picture  of  the  painter’s  house  in 
Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  and  accompanied 
the  sketch  with  some  very  entertaining  gos¬ 
sip  concerning  the  place  and  the  man. 
“  No  part  of  I^ndon,”  says  the  writer,  “  re¬ 
tains  so  many  memorials  of  departed  great¬ 
ness  as  Chelsea.  For  centuries  —  from  the 
days  of  Henry  VIH.  and  before,  down 
almost  to  within  living  memory,  Chelsea 
was  the  favorite  suburb  of  fashion,  wit, 
pleasure,  wealth,  and  learning,  and  still  it 
teems  with  relics  visibly  associating  it  with 
the  past.  Modern  metropolitan  changes 
and  ‘  improvements  ’  seem  to  have  set  in 
currents  in  every  direction  except  towards 
Chelsea.  For  this  reason  it  retains  a  quaint 
old-world  picturesqueness  not  elsewhere  to 
be  found  ‘  within  the  radius,’  and  on  this,  ac¬ 
count,  probably,  though  deserted  by  fashion, 
it  is  still  a  favorite  resort  for  literarv’  men, 
artists,  and  others  set^king  retirement.  Car- 
Ivlc  and  Maclise  had  long  been  the  most 
famous  of  a  number  of  celebrities,  whose 
residence  in  the  parish  seemed  to  preserve 
its  classic  traditions.  The  philosopher  and 
historian  —  the  ‘  prophet  ’  of  Chelsea  —  is 
still  preserved  to  us;  but  the  unexpected, 
untimely  death  of  the  great  artist  leaves  a 
void  in  the  associations  of  the  place  which 
can  scarcely  be  filled  up.  Many  hahituex 
will  miss  one  tall,  commanding  figure,  occa¬ 
sionally  seen  in  daylight  or  dusk  strolling 
in  perfect  abstraction,  thinking  probably  of 
some  poetic  tale  of  chivalry,  or  of  the  grand 
cycle  of  his  country’s  glories  which  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  plan,  and  which  he  par¬ 
tially  and  so  nobly  represented  in  the  Royal 
Gallery  of  the  Westminster  Palace. 

In  his  latest  years  Mr.  Maclise  lived  in  a 
retirement  approaching  complete  seclusion  : 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  sensitive  na¬ 
ture  was  deeply  wounded  by  the  treatment 
he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
particularly  in  breaking  oS  the  incompleted 
contract  for  the  decoration  of  the  Royal  Gal¬ 
lery,  which  he  undertook  by  special  request 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  for  which  he  pre¬ 
pared  designs  which  were  never  paid  for,  — 
treatment  respecting  which  we  have  repeat¬ 
edly  expostulated.  But,  though  never  seen 
of  late  in  the  society  he  so  much  adorned  in 
earlier  years,  perhaps  no  man  had  more  true 
friends  to  mourn  his  loss,  for  certainly  no 
man  deserved  them  better.  An  artist  so  de¬ 
voted  to  his  art,  heedless  of  gain ;  a  gentle¬ 
man  so  loyal,  simple,  humble,  and  withal  so 
accomplished,  ana  upon  occasion  so  genially 
humorous,  is  rare  indeed. 

“  Mr.  Maclise  took  up  his  residence  at 
Chelsea,  to  be  within  easy  distance  of 
Westminster  Palace  by  river  or  road.  As 
might  be  expected,  he  chose  a  house  in 
*  Cheyne  Walk  ’  (so  named  after  the  second 
Viscount  Newhaven,  created  Lord  Cheyne 
by  William  HI.),  the  most  picturesque 
spot  in  London,  with  its  row  of  noble  old 
houses  of  the  reigns  of  William  HI.  and 
Queen  Anne  ;  its  boulevard  of  beeches  and 
elms,  its  quays  enlivened  by  barges  and 
boats,  its  outlook  over  the  river  and  Batter¬ 
sea  Park  to  the  Surrey  bills.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  the  aesthetic  advantages  of  Cheyne 
Walk  are  counterbalanced  to  a  grievous 
extent  by  annoyances  traceable  to  the  dis¬ 
graceful  neglect  of  the  parish  and  police 
authorities.  Our  readers  may  remember 
that  Mr.  Maclise  himself,  though  the  most 
patient  of  men,  was  tempted  into  sending, 
about  a  year  ago,  a  most  piteous  complaint 
of  the  local  annoyances  to  the  Times,  in 
which  he  commenced  by  comparing  the 
walk  to  the  promenade  of  the  Lung  d’ Arno, 
and  then  went  on  to  give  a  most  droll  enu¬ 
meration  ■  of  his  sufferings  from  various 
causes,  including  the  cocks  and  hens,  and 
the  wind-inflated  bleaching  linen  of  both 
sexes  at  the  back.  The  Sunday  evening 
preaching  under  the  trees  in  front,  and  the 
psalm-singing  to  cheerful  secular  tunes  the 
painter  rather  liked. 

“The  house  Mr.  Maclise  occupied  was  No. 
4  in  the  Walk.  Mr.  Cope,  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demician,  lived  in  it  previously,  and  other 


persons  of  some  note.  Several  artists  of 
distinction  still  dwell  along  the  walk,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Dante  G.  Rosetti,  the  painter 
and  poet,  leader  of  a  section  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites, —  in  the  fine  old  house  (No. 
16)  the  interior  of  which  is  supposed  to  l)e 
described  in  Miss  Thackeray’s  ‘  Sto^  of 
Elizabeth.’  In  the  house  next  to  Mr.  Slac- 
lise’s  (No.  5)  lived  for  some  eighty  years 
James  and  ‘  Jack  ’  Neild,  father  and  son, 
the  former  a  warm-hearted  philanthropist, 
who,  notwithstanding,  amassed  a  very  large 
fortune  as  a  silversmith ;  the  latter  one  of 
the  most  rigid  misers  on  record,  who  existed 
for  a  long  series  of  years  in  the  old  house, 
with  a  half-starved  female  servant  and  a 
black  cat.  The  extreme  of  the  miser’s  in¬ 
dulgence  was  a  fourpenny  chop;  if  the 
chop  came  to  fourpence-halfpeni^  it  was 
sent  back.  At  bis  death  it  was  tound  that 
his  father’s  fortune,  vastly  augmented  by 
his  own  life-long  scrapings,  representing  a 
sum  variously  estimated  at  from  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  to  two  millions,  bad  been  bequeathed 
by  him  to  her  Majesty.  In  this  house,  a 
short  time  since,  resided  Mr.  T.  J.  Gullick, 
the  artist  and  art-critic,  who,  curiously 
enough,  had  written,  previous  to  living  in 
Cheyne  Walk,  the  account  of  his  great 
neighbor’s  works  and  the  other  wall  paint¬ 
ings  at  Westminster  in  the  authorized  hand¬ 
book  to  them.  We  must,  however,  cease 
gossiping  of  Cheyne  Walk,  for  it  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  without  an  end.” 


GUINEVERE  AND  ELAINE. 

^piIE  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
JL  view  contains  an  exhaustive  paper  on 
Tennyson’s  “  Idyls  of  the  King.”  The 
writer  considers  Guinevere  and  Elaine  the 
two  finest  creations  in  the  epic.  “  Guine¬ 
vere  rises  to  a  certain  grandeur  when  the 
finger  of  fate  touches  her.  In  the  wild 
chaos  of  her  false  position,  in  her  petulance 
and  passion,  her  gusts  of  sudden  jealousy 
and  causeless  suspicion,  we  cannot  alto¬ 
gether  withdraw  our  regard  from  the  guilty 
Queen.  Yet  what  havoc,  what  destruction 
her  sin  works  I  not  Helen,  fatal  as  was  her 
beauty,  proved  more  baleful.  Helen  de¬ 
stroyed  only  Troy,  but  Guinevere  is  the 
destroyer  of  a  Christian  enterprise,  burying 
in  dismay  and  downfall  one  of  the  grandest 
attempts  ever  made  for  the  reconstruction  of 
a  spiritual  kingdom.  Her  character  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  slightly  drawn  in  the  whole 
poem;  yet  how  she  rises  before  us  in  her 
splendid  beauty,  wilful,  impetuous,  self-in¬ 
dulgent,  yet  full  of  courtesy  and  grace,  and 
when  she  pleases  of  self-control  also;  not 
without  a  sense  in  her  of  the  greatness  of 
the  work  which  she  is  marring ;  not  without 
a  bitter  consciousness  of  her  secret  humilia¬ 
tion  and  the  place  she  has  lost ;  but  yet  too 
proud,  too  passionate,  too  resolute  to  yield 
even  to  her  own  compunctions.  And  oppo¬ 
site  to  her  in  this  guilty  grandeur  stands  the 
lily  maid,  all  simple  and  guileless,  most  sweet 
ideal  of  absolute  and  visionary  youth.  Elaine, 
who  will  have  all  or  nothing,  whom  no  com- 

Eromise  will  satisfy,  whose  heart  flies  to  the 
ighest  point  her  virgin  eyes  have  ever  light¬ 
ed  on,  and  rest  there,  come  death  or  life, 
with  a  simplicity  of  devotion  which  is  be¬ 
yond  all  force  of  reason,  is  the  very  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  pure,  brave,  innocent  maiden, 
without  a  thought  of  evil.  Shamefaced  and 
shy  in  her  sweetness  of  youth,  she  yet  gives 
her  heart,  and  avows  it  with  a  tragic  simple 
frankness  which  no  woman  yet  has  ever 
blamed  her  with.  She  is  as  perfect,  as  true, 
as  tenderly  visionary  and  real  as  Miranda 
or  Desdemona.  What  she  wants  in  grandeur 
she  makes  up  in  sweetness.  These  two  wo¬ 
men,  the  guilty  Queen  and  the  spotless  mai¬ 
den,  stand  out  upon  the  full  and  rich  back¬ 
ground  with  a  reality  which,  more  than  any 
sweet  combinations  of  words,  more  than  any 
perfection  of  musical  utterance,  prove  their 
creator  a  true  poet.” 


W’k  are  indebted  to  the  pencil  of  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Freer  for  the  group  of  English  girls 
on  oim  first  page.  Ii  Mrs.  Freer’s  cluster 
of  pretty  faces  is  a  study  from  life,  the  par¬ 
ticular  English  girls  represented  certainly 
owe  something  to  the  artist’s  skill  and  gen¬ 
erosity.  She.  has  made  them  very  pretty, 
—  pretty  enough  to  be  American  girls. 


Gymnastics  are  now  brought  to  such 
perfection  by  some  performers  as  almost  to 
raise  them  to  the  rank  of  art,  and  certainly 
in  some  cases  the  remuneration  is  higher 
than  in  many  professions.  The  Hanlons 
who  are  now  playing  in  London  receive 
S  700  per  week  for  a  brief  performance  every 
evening. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  Tlie  Greek  government  is  to  give  Mrs. 
Lloyd  a  pension  of  $  2,000.  The  brigands 
will  cost  Greece  a  pretty  penny  before  all  is 
done. 

—  In  Paris  there  is  always  a  supply  of 
journals  re^-  to  be  bom  as  soon  as  a  name 
is  found.  The  last  bantling  is  called  the 
“  Plebiscite.” 

—  The  Empress  Eugenie  lately  paid  a 
visit  at  the  workroom  for  young  girls  in  the 
Maison  de  Piepus,  established  under  her 
patronage,  to  the  numerous  patients  who 
are  there  suffering  fi-om  the  small-pox. 

—  Mr.  Rossetti’s  volume  of  poems  has 
already  passed  to  a  second  edition  in  Lon¬ 
don.  This  speaks  well  for  the  culture  of 
English  readers,  for  Rossetti’s  poems  have 
in  them  little  of  what  is  called  “  the  popular 
element.” 

—  A  scholarship  in  honor  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  is  about  to  be  founded  at  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  University.  Among  the  subscribers 
are  a  son  of  Bums,  a  son  of  Wordsworth, 
and  a  son  of  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd. 

—  Now  and  then  very  odd  things  are  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  English  papers,  ^e  latest 
is  the  Observatorj-  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
which  is  offered  for  sale  for  £  500.  Some 
public-spirited  gentlemen  propose  to  raise 
the  sum  by  subsciiption,  and  present  the 
Observatory  to  the  nation. 

—  The  literary  arena  is  evidently  over- 
thronged  in  London.  The  other  day  a 
gentleman  sent  a  manuscript  to  a  certain 
monthly  magazine,  and  received  in  reply 
the  following  note :  “  The  editor  will  not 
be  able  to  ^ance  at  your  MS.  for  several 
years.  It  is  now  at  my  office  awaiting  your 
wishes.” 

—  The  hundredth  birthday  of  Beethoven 
is  to  be  celebrated  by  a  grand  festival  at 
Vienna,  on  the  23d  of  October.  The  fes¬ 
tival  will  last  tbnr  days,  during  which  there 
will  be  concerts  and  operatic  performances 
of  Beethoven’s  works,  in  which  the  princi¬ 
pal  musical  celebrities  of  Germany  will  take 
part. 

—  The  candidates  for  the  Spanish  throne 
are  like  the  visionarv  kings  in  Macbeth ; 
and  now  another  one  has  come  like  a  shad¬ 
ow,  and  so  departed.  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  of  Prussia’s  name  had  been  whis¬ 
pered,  but  Baron  Werther  denied  his  can¬ 
didature  emphatically,  declaring  that  his  re¬ 
ligion  alone  would  be  an  invincible  obstacle. 

—  Mr.  Edmund  About  has  published  an 
article  in  the  Soir  on  the  massacre  in 
Greece,  deprecating  the  proposal  for  a  tem- 
porarj'  occupation  of  Athens,  and  stating 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  murders  rests 
with  the  Greek  ministry  for  their  conduct 
in  refusing  the  amnesty,  and  attacking  the 
brigands  during  the  negotiations,  with  a 
view  to  saving  the  ransom. 

—  The  royal  palace  of  Madrid  has  recent¬ 
ly  been  robbed  of  five  paintings  by  Gova,  the 
subjects  of  which  are,  a  satirical  allegoiy, 
two  pictures  of  children  at  play,  a  guitar- 
rero,  and  dogs  in  a  hunting-field.  F ac-sim- 
iles  of  these  works,  ei^aved  on  wood, 
have  been  sent  to  the  dinerent  museums  of 
Europe,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the 
thief.  The  paintings  will  probably  be 
kept  out  of  sight  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
be  disposed  ol  in  this  eountry. 

—  The  English  Society  of  Arts  has  adopt¬ 
ed  resolutions  in  favor  of  decimal  weights 
and  measures  and  of  a  corresponding  system 
of  international  coinage.  The  Court  Jour¬ 
nal  says,  “  If  we  are  to  wait  for  decimal  coin¬ 
age  until,  as  the  resolution  says,  one  gold 
standard  and  identical  mint  regulations  are 
established  in  all  countries,  it  will  be  little 
use  to  follow  out  another  recommendation, 
to  teach  the  rising  generation  to  reckon 
money  in  decimals,  for  the  reform  will  hardly 
come  in  their  time.” 

—  Notwithstanding  the  improbability  of 
the  step,  there  are  still  rumors  of  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  French  Government  to  remove 
the  barrier  which  prevents  the  exiled 
princes  returning  to  their  native  land.  Fi- 
fjaro  says  that  in  granting  this  authorization 
Napoleon  HI.  would  be  merely  throwing 
open  the  doors  of  France  to  his  cousins. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  First  Napoleon, 
after  his  marriage  with  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa,  sometimes  ventured  to  pity 
the  fate  of  “his  poor  uncle  Louis  XVl.” 
One  day  Napoleon,  approaching  Maria 
Louisa,  niece  of  Marie  Antoinette,  said,  in 
presence  of  the  whole  Court,  “  Madame,  1 
announce  to  you  that  we  have  another  cous¬ 
in  ;  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  has  just  been 


delivered  of  a  Prince  at  Palermo.”  This 
Prince,  who  was  afterwards  thrown  out  of 
his  carriage  and  killed,  was  the  eldest 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  the  Prince 
de  Joinville,  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  and  the 
Duke  of  Montpensier. 

—  Mr.  Prang,  the  well-known.publisher  of 
the  best  American  cromo-lithographs,  has 
received  the  subjoined  note  trom  M.  Joseph 
Coomans,  the  hrench  artist,  who  painted 
for  him  the  charming  “Family  Scene  in 
Pompeii ” :  “I  must  thank  you  for  your 
kind  attention  in  sending  me  the  chromo¬ 
lithograph  executed  after  the  picture  which 
I  painted  for  you.  The  result  obtained  by 
so  long  and  difficult  a  process  is  really  a.s- 
j  tonishing.  The  artist  ^s  surmounted  the 
I  greatest  difficulties  in  the  most  happy  man¬ 
ner,  and  1  am  charmed  to  be  able  to  offer 
my  sincere  felicitations  to  him  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Let  us  hope,  my  dear  Mr.  Prang, 
that  this  new  branch  of  art  may  be  called 
to  a  happy  future.  May  it  be  so  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  all,  and  of  artists  in  particular. 
Indeed,  the  reproduction  of  paintings  by 
printing,  with  all  the  splendor  and  harmony 
of  their  colors,  is  truly  a  prodigious  art ! 
Be  pleased  to  receive,  my  dear  Mr.  Prang, 
with  my  thanks,  the  expression  of  my  most 
devoted  sentiments.  —  Joseph  Coo.mans.” 

—  Speaking  of  literature  as  a  profession. 
Lord  Dufferin  in  his  late  speech  at  the  din¬ 
ner  of  the  “  Royal  Literary  Fund,”  London, 
made  some  verj-  sen.  ible  remarks.  “  Of  all 
the  occupations  in  the  world,  he  imagined 
literature  to  be  the  one  which  was  the  le  ist 
often  adopted  with  a  deliberate  view  of  pe¬ 
cuniary  profit.  The  impulses  which  deter¬ 
mined  a  literary  career  emanated  rather 
from  that  uncontrollable  inspiration  which 
was  the  birthright  of  genius,  while  of  all 
occupations  it  was  the  one  in  which  the 

[ihysical  infirmities  of  nature  were  most 
iable  to  baffle  the  will  and  to  render  nuga¬ 
tory  the  most  laborious  industry.  An  uu- 
propitious  state  of  health,  though  it  might 
render  the  effort  more  irksome,  unless  it 
culminated  in  acute  illness  seldom  interrupt¬ 
ed  the  ordinaiy  avocations  of  mankind ;  but 
with  the  author,  if  the  fountain  of  his 
thoughts  were  rendered  turbid  by  disease, 
it  was  in  vain  to  spur  the  flagging  brain,  or 
to  stimulate  the  laggard  imagination.  The 
functions  of  literary  effort  were  for  the  time 
annihilated,  and  the  foundations  of  his  social 
existence  seemed  to  give  way  beneath  his 
feet.  Hence  it  followed  that  in  the  same 
way  as  literature  was  the  most  glorious,  yet 
it  was  the  most  precarious  of  pursuits.” 

—  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  indidges  in  the 
following  slv  hit  at  the  British  Anti-Tobacco 
Society :  “  it  is  really  most  painful  year  after 
jear  to  recortl  the  want  of  success  which  at¬ 
tends  the  operations  of  the  British  Anti-To¬ 
bacco  Society.  This  praiseworthy  a.‘socia- 
tion  has  held  its  annual  meeting  (Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Cooke  in  the  chair).  The  attendance, 
it  is  stated,  was  ‘  very  limited,’  which,  how¬ 
ever  deplorable,  was  perhaps  as  well,  for  we 
all  know  how  shattered  the  nerves  become 
by  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  no  person  with 
shattered  nerves  could  have  sur\-ived  the 
‘  voluminous  report  ’  read  by  the  secretary. 
The  reports  of  the  society  are  always  neces¬ 
sarily  awful,  but  this  one  was,  if  possible, 
more  appalling  than  its  predecessors.  It 
seems  tliat  the  great  majority  of  cases  ot 
paralysis  among  the  inmates  of  workhouses 
arises  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  —  at  least  the 
society  thinks  so,  because  some  of  the  per¬ 
sons  so  afflicted  have  been  smokers.  Again, 
lunatic  asylums  are  filled  by  persons  whose 
malady  has  been  mainly  produced  by  the  use 
of  tobacco,  —  at  least  so  the  society  strongly 
conjectures.  Then  we  are  told  what,  if  we 
remember  right,  we  have  heard  before,  that 
‘  smokers  are  generally  tipplers,  and  imper¬ 
vious  to  the  truths  of  religion.’  The  rejiort 
concludes  with  the  comfortable  assurance 
that  the  great  majoritv  of  diseases  afflicting 
mankind  are  proauceii  by  tobacco.  In  fact, 
smokers,  as  a  rule,  are  penniless,  p.aralyzed, 
mad,  drunken,  irreligious,  and  liable  to  be 
carried  off  at  any  moment  by  mortal  dis¬ 
eases  of  various  natures.  We  do  not,  if  the 
society  will  permit  us  to  say  so,  attach 
so  much  importance  to  this  latter  liability. 
The  .sooner  death  puts  an  end  to  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  the  ruined,  insane,  helpless  sots,  the 
better ;  it  is  verv'  kind  of  society  to  attempt 
to  save  them,  but  really,  when  we  learn  by 
their  report  to  what  smokers  have  reduced 
and  are  retlucing  themselves,  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceal  from  ourselves  that  they  would  be  better 
awav,  even  though  nobody  were  left  alive 
but  I)r.  W’illiam  Cooke  in  the  chair  at  Exe¬ 
ter  Hall,  with  nothing  to  break  the  stillness 
of  the  dejiopulated  world  but  the  ghostly 
voice  of  the  secretary  reading  the  ‘  volumi¬ 
nous  report  ’  with  its  horrible  revelations.” 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 


(From  the  Author' 
WITH  ORIGINAL 

CHAPTER  XI. 

A  PICTURE  AND  A  RING. 

EHTND  the  most  ancient  partof  Ilolborn, 
London,  where  certain  gabled  houses 
some  centuries  of  age  still  stand  looking  on 
the  public  way,  as  if  disconsolately  looking 
for  the  Old  Bourne  that  has  long  run  dry, 
is  a  little  nook  composed  of  two  irregidar 
quadrangles,  called  Staple  Inn.  It  is  one  of 
those  nooks,  the  turning  into  which  out  of 
the  clashing  street  imparts  to  the  relieved 
pedestrian  the  sensation  of  having  put  cot¬ 
ton  in  his  ears  and  velvet  soles  on  his  boots. 

It  is  one  of  those  nooks  when;  a  few  smoky 
sparrows  twitter  in  smoky  trees,  as  though 
they  called  to  one  another,  “  Let  us  play  at 
country,”  and  where  a  few  feet  of  garden 
moidd  and  a  few  yards  of  gravel  enable 
them  to  do  that  refreshing  violence  to  their 
tiny  understandings.  Moreover,  it  is  one 
of  those  nooks  which  are  legal  nooks ;  and 
it  contains  a  little  Hall,  with  a  little  lantern 
in  its  roof;  to  what  obstructive  purposes 
devoted,  and  at  whose  expense,  this  history 
knoweth  not. 

In  the  days  when  Cloisterham  took  of¬ 
fence  at  the  existence  of  a  railroad  afar  oflF, 
as  menacing  that  sensitive  constitution,  the 
property  of  us  Britons ;  the  odd  fortune  of 
which  sacred  institutions  it  is  to  lie  in  ex¬ 
actly  equal  degrees  croaked  about,  trembled 
for,  and  boasted  of,  whatever  happens  to 
anything,  anywhere  in  the  world  ;  in  those 
days  no  neighboring  architecture  of' lofty 
proportions  had  arisen  to  overshadow  Staple  ! 
Inn.  The  westering  sun  bestowed  bright  ! 
glances  on  it,  and  the  southwest  wind  blow  I 
into  it  unimpeded.  | 

Neither  wind  nor  sun,  however,  favored  j 
Staple  Inn,  one  December  afternoon  towards  j 
six  o’clock,  when  it  was  filled  with  fog,  and  | 
candles  shed  murky  and  blurred  rays  | 
through  the  windows  of  all  its  then-occu|)icd  | 
sets  of  chambers ;  notably,  from  a  set  of  I 
chambers  in  a  corner  house  in  the  little  in¬ 
ner  quadrangle,  presenting  in  black  and 
white  over  its  ugly  portal  the  mysterious 
inscription :  — 

P 

J  T 

1747. 

In  which  set  of  chambers,  never  having 
troubled  his  head  about  the  inscription,  un¬ 
less  to  bethink  himself  at  odd  times  on 
glancing  up  at  it,  that  haply  it  might  mean 
Perhaps  John  Thomas,  or  Perhaps  Joe  Ty¬ 
ler,  sat  Mr.  Grewgious  writing  by  his  fire. 

Who  could  have  told,  by  looking  at  lilr. 
Grewgious,  whether  he  had  ever  known  am¬ 
bition  or  disappointment  ?  Ho  had  been 
bred  to  the  Bar,  and  hod  laid  himself  out 
for  chamber  practice ;  to  draw  deeds ;  “  con¬ 
vey  the  wise  it  call,”  as  Pistol  says.  But 
Conveyancing  and  he  had  made  such  a  verj' 
indifferent  marriage  of  it  that  they  had  sej)- 
arated  by  consent  —  if  there  can  be  said  to 
be  separation  where  there  has  never  been 
coming  together. 

No.  Coy  Conveyancing  would  not  come 
to  Mr.  Grewgious.  She  was  wooed,  not 
won,  and  they  went  their  several  ways. 
But  an  Arbitration  being  blown  towards 
him  by  some  unaccountable  wind,  and  he 
gaining  great  credit  in  it  as  one  indefatiga- 
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ble  in  seeking  out  right  and  doing  right,  a 
pretty  fat  Receivership  w.as  next  blown  into 
his  pocket  by  a  wind  more  traceable  to  its  ■ 
source.  So,  by  chance,  he  had  found  his 
niche.  Receiver  and  Agent  now,  to  two  i 
rich  estates,  and  deputing  their  legal  busi-  | 
ness,  in  an  amount  worth  having,  to  a  firm  of  ' 

I  solicitors  on  the  floor  below,  he  had  snuffed 
out  his  ambition  (sup^xising  him  to  have 
ever  lighted  it)  and  had  settled  down  with 
his  snuffers  for  the  rest  of  his  life  under  the 
dry  vine  and  fig-tree  of  P.  J.  T.,  who  plant-  | 
ed  in  seventeen-forty-seven.  ! 

Many  accounts  and  account-books,  many 
files  of  correspondence,  and  several  strong 
boxes,  garnished  Mr.  Grewgious’s  room. 

!  They  can  scarcely  be  represented  as  having 
j  lumbered  it,  so  conscientious  and  precise 
was  their  orderly  arrangement.  The  ap¬ 
prehension  of  dying  suddenly,  and  leaving  ’ 
one  fact  or  one  figure  with  any  incomplete- 
I  ness  or  obscurity  attaching  to  it,  would  have 
j  stretched  Mr.  Grewgious  stone  dead  any 
day.  The  largest  fidelity  to  a  trust  was  the 
life-blood  of  the  man.  There  are  sorts  of 
life-blootl  that  course  more  quickly,  more 
gayly,  more  attractively;  but  there  is  no 
better  sort  in  circulation. 

There  was  no  luxury  in  his  room.  Even  ‘ 
its  comforts  were  limited  to  its  being  dry  ; 

^  and  warm,  and  having  a  snug  though  fadi'd 
:  fireside.  What  may  be  called  its  private 
I  life  was  confined  to  the  hearth,  and  an  easy- 
chair,  and  an  old-fashioned  occasional  round 
table  that  was  brought  out  iqion  the  rug 
after  business  hours,  from  a  comer  where  it 
elsewise  remained  turned  up  like  a  shining 
mahogany  shield.  Behind  it,  when  stand¬ 
ing  thus  on  the  defensive,  was  a  closet, 
usually  containing  something  good  to  drink. 
An  outer  room  was  the  clerk’s  room ;  Mr.  ' 
Grewgious’s  sleeping-room  was  across  the 
common  stair ;  and  he  held  some  not  empty 
cellarage  at  the  bottom  of  the  common  stair. 
Three  hundred  days  in  the  year,  at  least, 
he  crossed  over  to  the  hotel  in  Furaival’s 
Inn  for  his  dinner,  and  after  dinner  crossed 
back  again,  to  make  the  most  of  these  sim¬ 
plicities  until  it  should  become  broad  busi¬ 
ness  day  once  more,  with  P.  .T.  T.,  date 
seventeen-forty-seven. 

As  Mr.  Grewgious  sat  and  wrote  by  his 
fire  that  afternoon,  so  did  the  clerk  of  Mr. 
Grewgious  sit  and  write  by  his  fire.  A  pale, 
puflTy-faced,  dark-haired  person  of  thirty, 
with  big  dark  eyes  that  wholly  wanted 
lustre,  and  a  dissatisfied,  doughy  complex-  ' 
ion,  that  seemed  to  ask  to  be  sent  to  the 
baker’s,  this  attendant  was  a  mysterious 
being,  possessed  of  some  strange  power  over 
Mr.  Grewgious.  As  though  he  had  been  , 
called  into  existence,  like  a  fabulous  Famil¬ 
iar,  by  a  magic  spell  which  had  failed  when  | 

:  required  to  dismiss  him,  he  stuck  tight  to 
I  Mr.  Grewgious’s  stool,  although  Mr.  Grew- 
:  gious’s  comfort  and  convenience  would  mani- 
1  festly  have  been  advanced  by  dispossessing 
1  him.  A  gloomy  person  with  tangled  locks, 

'  and  a  general  air  of  having  been  reared 
:  under  the  shadow  of  that  baleful  tree  of 
‘  .lava  which  has  given  shelter  to  more  lies 
than  the  whole  botanical  kingdom,  Mr.  , 
Grewgious,  nevertheless,  treated  him  with  | 
unaccountable  consideration. 

“  Now,  Bazzard,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  on  | 
I  the  entrance  of  his  clerk,  looking  up  from  | 


his  papers  as  he  arranged  them  for  the 
night,  “  what  is  in  the  wind  besides  fog  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Drood,”  said  Bazzard. 

“  What  of  him  ?  ” 

“  Has  called,”  said  Bazzard. 

“  You  might  have  shown  him  in.” 

“  I  am  doing  it,”  said  Bazzard. 

The  visitor  came  in  accordingly. 

“  Dear  me !  ”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  looking  | 
round  his  pair  of  office  candles.  “  1  thought  | 
you  had  called  and  merely  left  your  name,  j 
and  gone.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Edwin  ?  [ 
Dear  me,  you  ’re  choking  ?  ”  | 

“  It ’s  tliis  fog,”  retiu'ned  Edwin,  “  and  it 
makes  my  eyes  smart  like  cayenne  pepper.” 

“  Is  it  really  so  bad  as  that  ?  Pray  undo 
your  wrappers.  It ’s  fortunate  I  have  so 
good  a  fire ;  but  Mr.  Bazzard  has  taken  care 
of  me.” 

.  “  No,  I  have  n’t,”  said  Mr.  Bazzard  at  the 
door.  i 

“  Ah !  Then  it  follows  that  I  must  have  i 
taken  care  of  myself  without  observing  it,” 
said  Mr.  Grewgious.  “Pray  be  seated  in  ; 
my  chair.  No.  I  beg !  Coming  out  of : 
such  an  atmosphere,  in  my  chair.” 

Edwin  took  the  easy-chair  in  the  corner ;  ! 
and  the  fog  he  had  brought  in  with  him,  and  , 
the  fog  he  took  off*  with  his  great-eoat  and 
neck-shawl,  was  speedily  lieked  up  by  the 
eager  fire.  I 

“  I  look,”  said  Edwin,  smiling,  “  as  if  1  had  , 
come  to  stop.” 

“  —  By  the  by,”  cried  Mr.  Grewgious,  I 
“  excuse  my  interrupting  you ;  do  stop.  The 
fog  may  cleai-  in  an  hour  or  two.  We  can 
have  dinner  in  from  just  across  Ilolborn. 
You  had  better  take  your  cayenne  pej)per  : 
here  than  outside  ;  pray  stop  and  dine.”  i 
“  You  are  very  kind,”  said  Edwin,  glanc¬ 
ing  about  him,  as  though  attracted  by  the 
notion  of  a  new  and  relishing  sort  of  gypsy- 
party.  I 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious ;  “  you 
arc  very  kind  to  join  issue  with  a  bachelor 
in  chambt'rs,  and  take  pot-luck.  And  I’ll 
ask,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  dropping  his 
voice,  and  speaking  with  a  twinkling  eye, 
as  if  inspired  with  a  bright  thought,  “  I’ll 
ask  Bazzartl.  lie  might  n’t  like  it  else. 
Bazinird!” 

Bazzard  reappeared. 

“  Dine  presently  with  Mr.  Drood  and 
me.” 

“  If  I  am  ordered  to  dine,  of  com*£e  I  will, 
sir,”  was  the  gloomy  answer. 

“  Save  the  man  !  ”  cried  Mr.  Grewgious.  ' 
“  You  ’re  not  ordered ;  you  ’re  invited.” 

“  Tliank  you,  sir,”  said  Bazzard ;  “  in  that  ' 
case  I  don’t  care  if  do.” 

“  That ’s  arranged.  And  perhaps  you 
would  n’t  mind,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious, ''  step¬ 
ping  over  to  the  hotel  in  Furnival’s,  and 
asking  them  to  send  in  materials  for  laying 
the  cloth.  For  dinner  we  ’ll  have  a  tiueen 
of  the  hottest  and  strongest  soup  available, 
and  we  ’ll  have  the  best  made-dish  that  can 
be  recommended,  and  we  ’ll  have  a  joint 
(such  as  a  haunch  of  mutton),  and  we’ll 
have  a  goose,  or  a  turkey,  or  any  little 
stuffed  thing  of  that  sort  that  may  happen 
to  be  in  the  bill  of  fare,  —  in  short,  we’ll 
have  whatever  there  is  on  hand.” 

These  liberal  directions  Mr.  Grewgious 
issued  with  his  usual  air  of  reading  an  in¬ 
ventory,  or  repeating  a  lesson,  or  doing 
anything  else  by  rote.  Bazzard  after  draw¬ 
ing  out  the  round  table,  withdrew  to  exe¬ 
cute  them. 

“  I  was  a  little  delicate,  you  see,”  said 
Mr.  Grewgious,  in  a  lower  tone,  after  his 
clerk’s  departure,  “  about  employing  him  in 
the  foraging  or  commissariat  department. 
Because  he  might  n’t  like  it.” 

“  He  seems  to  have  his  own  way,  sir,”  re¬ 
marked  Edwin. 

“  His  own  way  1  ”  returned  Mr.  Grew¬ 
gious.  “  O  dear,  no !  Poor  fellow,  you 
I  quite  mistake  him.  If  he  had  his  own  way, 

I  he  would  n’t  be  here.” 


“  I  wonder  where  he  would  be  !  ”  Edwin 
thought.  But  he  only  thought  it,  because 
Mr.  Grewgious  came  and  stood  himself  with 
his  back  to  the  other  comer  of  the  fire,  and 
his  shoulder-blades  against  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  collected  his  skirts  for  easy  con¬ 
versation. 

“  I  take  it,  without  having  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  that  you  have  done  me  the  favor 
of  looking  in  to  mention  that  you  are  going 
down  yonder  —  where  I  can  tell  you,  you 
are  expected  —  and  to  offer  to  execute  any 
litth  commission  from  me  to  my  charming 
ward,  and  perhaps  to  sharpen  me  up  a  bit 
in  any  proceedings  ?  Eh,  Mr.  Edwin  ?  ” 

“  I  called,  sir,  before  going  down,  as  an 
act  of  attention.” 

“  Of  attention  !  ”  said  Mr.  Grewgious, 

“  Ah !  of  course,  not  of  impatience  ?  ” 

“  Impatience,  sir  ?  ” 

Mr.  Grewgious  had  meant  to  be  arch,  — 
not  that  he  in  the  remotest  degree  expressed 
that  meaning,  —  and  had  brought  himself  in¬ 
to  scarcely  supportable  proximity  with  the 
fire,  as  if  to  bum  the  fullest  effect  of  his 
archness  into  himself,  as  other  subtle  im¬ 
pressions  arc  burnt  into  hard  metals.  But 
his  archness  suddenly  flying  before  the  com¬ 
posed  face  and  manner  of  his  visitor,  and 
only  the  fire  remaining,  he  started  and 
rubl)ed  himself. 

“  I  have  lately  been  down  yonder,”  said 
Mr.  Grewgious,  rearranging  his  skirts ;  “  and 
that  was  what  1  referred  to  when  I  said  I 
could  tell  you  you  are  expected.” 

“Indeed,  ^ir!  Yes,  I  knew  that  Pussy 
was  looking  out  for  me.” 

“  Do  you  keep  a  cat  dov.  n  there  ?  ”  asked 
Mr.  Grewgious. 

Edwin  colored  a  little  as  he  explained, 
“  I  call  R'jsa  Pussy.” 

“  O,  really,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  smooth¬ 
ing  down  his  head,  “  that ’s  very  affable.” 

Edwin  glanced  at  las  face,  uncertain 
whether  or  no  he  seriously  objected  to  the 
appellation.  But  Edwin  might  as  well  have 
glanced  at  the  face  of  a  clock. 

“  A  pet  name,  sir,”  he  explained  again. 

“Umphs,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  with  a 
nod.  But  with  such  an  extraordinary  com¬ 
promise  between  an  unqualified  assent  and 
a  qualifieil  dissent  that  his  visitor  was  much 
disconcerted. 

“Did  PRosa — ”  Edwin  began,  by  way  of 
recovering  himself. 

“  PRosa  ?  ”  repeated  Mr,  Grewgious, 

“  I  was  going  to  say  Pussy,  and  changed 
my  mind ;  —  did  she  tell  you  anything  about 
the  Landlcsses  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious.  “  What  is  the 
Landlesses  ?  An  estate  ?  A  villa  ?  A 
farm  ?  ” 

“  A  brother  and  sister.  The  sister  is  at 
the  Nuns’  House,  and  has  become  a  great 
friend  of  P  —  ” 

“PRosa’s,”  Mr.  Grewgious  struck  in, 
with  a  fixed  face. 

“  She  is  a  strikingly  handsome  girl,  sir, 
and  I  thought  she  might  have  been  described 
to  you,  or  presented  to  you,  perhaps  ?  ” 

I  “  Neither,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious.  “  But 
I  here  is  Bazzard.” 

j  Bazzard  returned,  accompanied  by  two 
!  waiters,  —  an  immovable  waiter  and  a  fly- 
I  ing  waiter ;  and  the  three  brought  in  with 
them  as  much  fog  as  gave  a  new  roar  to  the 
j  fire.  The  flying  waiter,  who  had  brought 
i  evervthing  on  his  shoulders,  laid  the  cloth 
with  amazing  rapidity  and  dexterity ;  whila 
the  immovable  waiter  who  had  brought  noth¬ 
ing,  found  fault  with  him.  The  flying  waiter 
then  highly  polished  aU  the  glasses  he  had 
brought,  and  the  immovable  waiter  looked 
through  them.  The  flying  waiter  then  flew 
across  Holbom  for  the  soup  and  flew  back 
again,  and  then  took  another  flight  for  the 
i  made-dish  and  flew  back  again,  and  then 
I  took  another  flight  for  the  joint  and  poultry 
I  and  flew  back  again,  and  between  whiles 
I  took  supplementary  flights  for  a  great  vari- 
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ety  of  articles  as  it  was  discovered  from  time 
to  time  that  the  immovable  waiter  had  Ibr- 
^tten  them  all.  But  let  the  flyin"  waiter 
cleave  the  air  as  he  might,  he  was  always 
reproached  on  his  return  by  the  immovaMe 
waiter  for  bringing  fog  with  him.  and  Ik  i.ng 
out  of  breath.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  re- 
)>ast,  by  which  time  the  dying  waiter  was 
severely  blown,  the  immovable  waiter  gath¬ 
ered  up  the  table-cloth  under  his  arm  with 
a  grand  air,  and  having  sternly  (not  to  say 
with  indignation)  looked  on  at  the  flying 
waiter  while  he  set  elean  glasses  round,  di¬ 
rected  a  valedictory  glance  towards  Mr. 
Grewgious,  conveying,  “Let  it  be  clearly 
understood  between  us  that  the  reward  is 
mine,  and  that  Nil  is  the  claim  of  this  slave,” 
and  pushed  the  flying  waiter  before  him  out 
of  the  room. 

It  was  like  a  highly  finished  miniature 
painting  representing  My  Lords  of  the  Cir¬ 
cumlocutional  Department,  Commandership- 
in-Chief  of  any  sort.  Government.  It  was 
quite  an  edifying  little  picture  to  be  hung 
on  the  line  in  the  National  Gallery. 

As  the  fog  had  been  the  proximate  cause 
of  this  sumptuous  repast,  so  the  fog  served 
for  its  general  sauce.  To  hear  the  out-door 
clerks,  sneezing,  wheezin;;,  and  beating  thgir 
feet  on  the  gravel  was  a  zest  tar  surpassing 
Doctor  Kitchener’s.  To  bid,  with  a  shiver, 
the  unfortunate  flying  waiter  shut  the  door 
before  he  had  opened  it,  was  a  condiment  of 
a  profounder  flavor  than  Harvey.  And  here 
let  it  be  noticed  parenthetically  that  the 
leg  of  this  young  man  in  its  application  to 
the  door  evinced  the  finest  s<‘nse  of  touch 
always  preceding  himself  and  tray  (with 
something  of  an  angling  air  about  it),  by 
some  seconds,  and  always  lingering  atler  be 
and  the  tray  had  disappeared,  like  Macbeth’s 
leg  when  aceompanying  him  oflF  the  stage 
with  reluctanee  to  the  assassination  of  Dun¬ 
can. 

The  host  had  gone  below  to  the  cellar, 
and  had  brought  up  bottles  of  ruby,  straw- 
colored,  and  golden  drinks,  which  had 
ripened  long  ago  in  lands  where  no  fogs  are, 
and  had  sinee  lain  slumbering  in  the  shade. 
Sj)arkling  and  tingling  after  so  long  a  nap, 
they  pushed  at  their  corks  to  help  the  cork¬ 
screw  (like  prisoners  helping  rioters  to  force 
their  gates),  and  danced  out  gayly.  If  P. 
J.  T.  in  seventeen-forty-seven,  or  in  any 
otlier  year  of  his  period,  drank  such  wines, 
then,  for  a  certainty,  P.  J.  T.  was  Pretty 
Jolly  Too. 

Externally,  Mr.  Grewgious  showed  no 
signs  of  being  mellowed  by  these  glowing 
vintages.  Instead  of  his  drinking  them, 
they  might  have  been  poured  over  him  in 
his  high-dried  snuflT  form,  and  run  to  waste, 
fur  any  lights  and  shades  they  caused  to 
flicker  over  his  face.  Neither  \ras  his  man¬ 
ner  influenced.  But,  in  his  wooden  way, 
he  had  obseiwant  eyes  for  Edwin ;  and 
when,  at  the  end  of  dinner,  he  motioned 
Edwin  back  to  bis  own  easy-chair  in  the 
fireside  comer,  and  Edwin  luxuriously  sank 
into  it  after  verj'  brief  remonstrance,  Mr. 
(irewgious,  as  he  turned  his  seat  round  to¬ 
wards  the  fire  too,  and  smoothed  his  head 
and  face,  might  have  been  seen  looking  at 
his  visitor  between  his  smoothing  fingers. 

“  Bazzard  !  ”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  sud¬ 
denly  turning  to  him. 

“  I  follow  you,  sir,”  returned  Bazzard, 
who  had  done  his  work  of  consuming  meat 
and  drink,  in  a  workmanlike  manner, 
though  mostly  in  speechlessness. 

“I  drink  to  you,  Bazzard;  Mr.  Edwin, 
success  to  Mr.  Bazzard !  ” 

“  Success  to  Mr.  Bazzard  1  ”  echoed  Ed¬ 
win,  with  a  totally  unfounded  appearance  of 
enthusiasm,  and  with  the  unspoken  addi¬ 
tion,  “  What  in,  I  wonder  1  ” 

“  And  May !  ”  pursued  Mr.  Grewgious, — 
“  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  be  defiiute  —  May  ! 
—  my  conversational  powers  are  so  very 
limited  that  I  know  1  shall  not  come  well 


out  of  this  —  May  1  —  it  ought  to  be  put 
imaginatively,  but  I  have  no  imagination  — 
May  !  —  the  thorn  of  anxiety  is  as  nearly  the 
mark  as  I  am  likely  to  get  —  May  it  come 
out  at  last !  ” 

Mr.  Bazzard,  with  a  frowning  smile  at  the 
fire,  put  a  hand  into  his  tangled  locks,  as  if 
the  thorn  of  anxiety  were  there ;  then  into 
bis  waistcoat,  as  if  it  were  there ;  then  into 
his  pockets,  as  if  it  were  there.  In  all  these 
movements  he  was  closely  followed  by  the 
eyes  of  Edwin,  as  if  that  young  gentleman 
expected  to  see  the  thorn  in  action.  It  was 
not  produced,  however,  and  Mr.  Bazzard 
merely  stud,  “  I  follow  you,  sir,  and  1  thank 
you.” 

“  I  am  going,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  jing¬ 
ling  his  glass  on  the  table  with  one  hand 
and  bending  aside  under  cover  of  the  other 
to  whisper  to  Edwin,  “  to  drink  to  my  ward. 
But  I  put  Bazzanl  first.  He  might  n’t  like 
it  else.” 

This  was  said  with  a  mysterious  wink ;  or 
what  would  have  been  a  wink  if,  in  Mr. 
Grewgious’s  hands,  it  could  have  been  quick 
enough.  So  Edwin  winked  responsively 
without  the  least  idea  what  he  meant  by 
doing  so. 

“  And  now,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  “  1  de¬ 
vote  a  bumper  to  the  fair  and  fascinating 
Miss  Rosa.  Bazzard,  the  fair  and  fascinat¬ 
ing  Miss  Rosa  1  ” 

“  I  follow  you,  sir,”  said  Bazzard,  “  and 
I  pledge  you  1  ” 

“  And  so  do  1 1  ”  said  Edwin.  I 

“  Lord  bless  me  1  ”  cried  Mr.  Grewgious, 
breaking  the  blank  silence  which  of  course 
ensued,  though  why  these  pauses  should 
come  upon  us  when  we  have  performed  any 
small  social  rite  not  directly  inducive  of  self- 
examination  or  mental  despondency  who  can 
tell!  “I  am  a  particularly  Angular  man, 
and  yet  I  fancy  (if  I  may  use  the  word,  not 
having  a  morsel  of  fancy)  that  I  could  draw 
a  picture  of  a  true  lover’s  state  of  mind  to¬ 
night.” 

“Let  us  follow  you,  sir,”  said  Bazzard, 
“  and  have  the  picture.” 

“  Mr.  Edwin  will  correct  it  where  it ’s 
wrong,”  resumed  Mr.  Grewgious,  “  and  will 
throw  in  a  few  touches  from  the  life.  I  dare 
say  it  is  wrong  in  many  particulars,  and 
wants  many  touches  from  the  life,  for  I  was 
burn  a  Chip,  and  have  neither  soft  sympa¬ 
thies  nor  soft  experiences.  Well  1  I  hazard 
the  guess  that  the  true  lover’s  mind  is  com¬ 
pletely  permeated  by  the  beloved  object  of 
his  affections.  I  hazard  the  guess  that  her 
dear  name  is  precious  to  him,  cannot  be 
heard  or  repeated  without  emotion,  and  is 
preserved  sacred.  If  he  has  any  distinguish¬ 
ing  appellation  of  fondness  for  her,  it  is  re¬ 
served  for  her  and  is  not  for  common  ears.  A 
name  that  it  would  be  a  privilege  to  call  her 
by,  being  alone  with  her  own  bright  self.  It 
would  be  a  liberty,  a  coldness,  an  insensi¬ 
bility,  almost  a  breach  of  good  faith,  to  flaunt 
elsewhere.” 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  Mr.  Grewgious 
sitting  bolt  upright,  with  his  hands  on  his 
knees  continuously  chopping  this  discourse 
out  of  himself,  much  as  a  charity  boy  with  a 
very  good  memory  might  get  his  catechism 
said,  and  evincing  no  correspondent  emotion 
whatever,  unless  in  a  certain  occasional  lit¬ 
tle  tingling  perceptible  at  the  end  of  his 
nose. 

“  My  picture,”  Mr.  Grewgious  proceeded, 
“goes  on  to  represent  (under  correction 
from  you,  Mr.  Edwin)  the  true  lover  as  ever 
impatient  to  be  in  the  presence  or  vicinity 
of  the  beloved  object  of  his  affections,  as 
caring  very  little  for  his  ease  in  any  other 
society,  and  as  constantly  seeking  that.  If 
I  was  to  say  seeking  that  as  a  bird  seeks  its 
nest,  1  should  make  an  ass  of  myself,  because 
that  would  trench  upon  what  I  understand 
to  be  poetry ;  and  I  am  so  far  from  trenching 
upon  poetry  at  any  time,  that  I  never  to  my 
knowledge  got  within  ten  thousand  miles  of 


it.  And  I  am  besides  totally  unacquainted 
with  the  habits  of  birds,  except  the  birds  of 
Staple  Inn,  who  seek  their  nests  on  ledges 
and  in  gutter-pipes  and  chimneypots,  not 
constructed  for  them  by  the  beneficent  hand 
of  Nature.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  be  understood 
as  foregoing  the  bird’s-nest.  But  my  picture 
does  represent  the  true  lover  as  having  no 
existence  separable  fix>m  that  of  the  beloved 
object  of  his  affections,  and  as  living  at  once 
a  doubled  life  and  a  halved  life.  And  if  I 
do  not  clearly  express  what  I  mean  by  that, 
it  is  either  for  the  reason  that  having  no 
conversational  powers,  I  cannot  express 
what  I  mean,  or  that  having  no  meaning,  I 
do  not  mean  what  I  fail  to  express.  Which, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief,  is  not  the  case.” 

Edwin  had  turned  red  and  turned  white  as 
certain  points  of  this  picture  came  into  the 
light.  He  now  sat  looking  at  the  fire  and  bit 
his  lip. 

“  The  speculations  of  an  Angular  man,” 
resumed  Mr. .  Grewgious,  still  sitting  and 
speaking  exactly  as  before,  “  are  probably 
erroneous  on  so  globular  a  topic.  But  I  fig- 
lue  to  myself  (subject  as  before  to  Mr.  Ed¬ 
win’s  correction)  that  there  can  be  no  cool¬ 
ness,  no  lassitude,  no  doubt,  no  indifference, 
no  half-fire  and  half-smcAe  state  of  mind  in 
a  real  lover.  Pray  am  I  at  all  near  the  mark 
in  my  picture  ?  ” 

As  abrupt  in  his  conclusion  as  in  his  com¬ 
mencement  and  progress,  he  jerked  this  in¬ 
quiry'  at  Edwin,  and  stopped  when  one  might 
have  supposed  him  in  the  middle  of  his  ora¬ 
tion. 

“I  should  say,  sir,”  stammered  Edwin, 
“  as  you  refer  the  question  to  me  —  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  “  I  refer  it  to 
you  as  an  authority.” 

“  1  should  say  then,  sir,”  Edwin  went  on 
embarrassed,  “that  the  picture  you  have 
drawn  is  generally  correct;  but  I  submit 
that  perhaps  you  may  be  rather  hard  ujwn 
the  unlucky  lover.” 

“  Likely  so,”  assented  Mr.  Grewgious, 
“  likely  so.  I  am  a  hard  man  in  the  grain.” 

“  He  may  not  show,”  said  Edwin,  “  all  he 
feels ;  or  he  may  not  —  ” 

There  he  stopped  so  long  to  find  the  rest 
of  'lis  sentence  that  Mr.  Grewgious  rendered 
his  difficulty  a  thousand  times  the  greater 
by  unexpectedly  striking  in  with,  — 

“  No,  to  be  sure ;  he  may  not  1  ” 

After  that  they  all  sat  silent ;  the  silence 
of  Mr.  Bazzard  being  occasioned  by  slumber. 

“  His  responsibility  is  very  great  though,” 
said  Mr.  Grewgious,  at  length,  with  his  eyes 
on  the  fire. 

Edwin  nodded  assent,  with  his  eyes  on 
the  fire. 

“  And  let  him  be  sure  that  he  trifles  with 
no  one,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious;  “neither 
with  himself,  nor  with  any  other.” 

Edwin  bit  his  lips  again,  and  still  sat 
looking  at  the  fire. 

“  He  must  not  make  a  plaything  of  a 
treasure.  Woe  betide  him  if  he  docs  I  Lot 
him  take  that  well  to  heart,”  said  Mr.  Grew- 
giouB. 

Though  he  said  these  things  in  short  sen¬ 
tences,  much  as  the  suppositious  charity-boy 
just  now  referred  to  might  have  repeated  a 
verse  or  two  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
there  was  something  dreamy  (for  so  literal 
a  man)  in  the  way  in  which  he  now  shook 
his  right  forefinger  at  the  live  coals  in  the 
grate,  and  again  fell  silent. 

But  not  for  long.  As  he  sat  upright  and 
stiff  in  his  chair,  he  suddenly  rapped  his 
knees,  like  the  carved  image  of  some  queer 
Joss  or  other  coming  out  of  its  revery,  and 
said,  “We  must  finish  this  bottle,  Mr.  Ed¬ 
win.  Let  me  help  you.  1  ’ll  help  Bazzard, 
too.  though  he  is  asleep.  He  might  n’t  like 
it  else.” 

He  helped  them  both,  and  helped  himself, 
and  drained  his  glass,  and  stood  it  bottom 
upward  on  the  table,  as  though  he  had  just 
caught  a  bluebottle  in  it. 


“  And  now,  Mr.  Edwin,”  he  proceeded, 
wiping  his  mouth  and  hands  upon  his  hand¬ 
kerchief,  “  to  a  little  piece  of  business. 
You  received  from  me,  the  other  day,  a  certi¬ 
fied  copy  of  Miss  Rosa’s  father’s  will.  You 
knew  its  contents  before,  but  you  received 
it  from  me  as  a  matter  of  business.  1  should 
have  sent  it  to  Mr.  Jasper,  but  for  Miss 
Rosa’s  wishing  it  to  come  straight  to  you, 
in  preference.  You  received  it  ?  ” 

“  Quite  safely,  sir.” 

“  You  should  have  acknowledged  its  re¬ 
ceipt,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  “  business  being 
business  all  the  world  over.  However,  you 
did  not.” 

“  I  meant  to  have  acknowledged  it  when 
I  first  came  in  this  evening,  sir.” 

“Not  a  business-like  acknowledgment,” 
returned  Mr.  Grewgious ;  “  however,  let 
that  pass.  Now,  in  that  document  you 
have  observed  a  few  words  of  kindly  allu¬ 
sion  to  its  being  left  to  me  to  discharge  a 
little  trust,  confided  to  me  in  conversation, 
at  such  time  as  I  in  my  discretion  may  think 
best.” 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Mr.  Edwin,  it  came  into  my  mind  just 
now,  when  I  was  looking  at  the  fire,  that  I 
could,  in  my  discretion,  acquit  myself  of  that 
trust  at  no  better  time  than  the  present. 
Favor  me  with  your  attention  half  a  min¬ 
ute.” 

He  took  a  bunch  of  keys  from  his  pocket, 
singled  out  by  the  candle-light  the  key  he 
wanted,  and  then,  with  a  candle  in  his  hand, 
went  to  a  bureau  or  escritoire,  unlocked  it, 
touched  the  spring  of  a  little  secret  drawer, 
and  took  from  it  an  ordinary  ring-case  made 
for  a  single  ring.  With  this  in  his  hand, 
he  returned  to  his  chair.  As  he  held  it  up 
for  the  young  man  to  see,  his  hand  trem¬ 
bled. 

“  Mr.  Edwin,  this  rose  of  diamonds  and 
rubies,  delicately  set  in  gold,  was  a  ring  be¬ 
longing  to  Miss  Rosa’s  mother.  It  was  re¬ 
moved  from  her  dead  hand,  in  my  presence, 
with  such  distracted  grief  as  I  hope  it  may 
never  be  my  lot  to  contemplate  again. 
Hard  man  as  I  am,  I  am  not  hard  enough 
for  that.  See  how  bright  these  stones 
shine  !  ”  opening  the  case.  “  And  yet  the 
eyes  that  were  so  much  brighter,  and  that 
so  often  looked  upon  them  with  a  light  and 
a  proud  heart,  have  been  ashes  among 
ashes,  and  dust  among  dust,  some  years  I 
If  I  had  any  imagination  (which  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  I  have  not),  I  might  imagine  that 
the  lasting  beauty  of  these  stones  was  almost 
cruel.” 

He  closed  the  case  again  as  he  spoke. 

“  This  ring  was  given  to  the  young  lady 
who  was  drowned  so  early  in  her  beautiful 
and  happy  career,  by  her  husband,  when 
they  first  plighted  their  faith  to  one  another. 
It  was  he  who  removed  it  from  her  uncon¬ 
scious  hand,  and  it  was  he  who,  when  his 
death  drew  very  near,  placed  it  in  mine. 
The  trust  in  which  I  received  it,  was,  that, 
you  and  Miss  Rosa  growing  to  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  your  betrothal  prospering 
and  coming  to  maturity,  I  should  give  it  to 
you  to  place  upon  her  finger.  Failing  those 
desired  results,  it  was  to  remain  in  my  pos¬ 
session.” 

Some  trouble  was  in  the  young  man’s 
face,  and  some  indecision  was  in  the  action 
of  his  hand,  as  Mr.  Grewgious,  looking 
steadfastly  at  him,  gave  him  the  ring. 

“  Your  placing  it  on  her  finger,”  said  Mr. 
Grewgious,  “  will  be  the  solemn  seal  upon 
your  strict  fidelity  to  the  living  and  the 
dead.  You  are  going  to  her,  to  make  the 
last  irrevocable  preparations  for  your  mar¬ 
riage.  Take  it  with  you.” 

The  young  man  took  the  little  case  and 
placed  it  in  bis  breast. 

“  If  anything  should  be  amiss,  if  anything 
should  be  even  slightly  wrong  between  you, 
if  you  should  have  any  secret  consciousness 
that  you  are  committing  yourself  to  this  step 
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for  no  higher  reason  than  because  you  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  look  forward  to  it ; 
then,”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  “  I  charge  you 
once  more,  by  the  living  and  by  the  dead, 
to  bring  that  ring  back  to  me  t  ” 

Here  Bazzard  awoke  himself  by  bis  own 
snoring ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  sat 
apoplectically  staring  at  vacancy,  as  defy¬ 
ing  vacancy  to  accuse  him  of  having  been 
asleep. 

“  Bazzard  I  ”  said  Mr.  Grewgious,  harder 
than  ever. 

“  1  follow  you,  sir,”  said  Bazzard,  “  and  I 
have  been  ibllowing  you.” 

“  In  discharge  of  a  trust,  I  have  handed 
Mr.  Edwin  Droud  a  ring  of  diamonds  and 
rubies.  You  see  ?  ” 

Edwin  reproduced  the  little  case,  and 
opened  it ;  and  Bazzard  looked  into  it. 

“  I  follow  you  both,  sir,”  returned  Baz¬ 
zard,  “  and  I  witness  the  transaction.” 

Evidently  anxious  to  get  away  and  be 
alone,  Edwin  Drood  now  resumed  his  outer 
clothing,  muttering  something  about  time 
and  appointments.  The  fog  was  reported  no 
clearer  (by  the  flying  waiter,  who  alighted 
from  a  speculative  flight  in  the  cofiee  inter¬ 
est),  but  he  went  out  into  it ;  and  Bazzard, 
after  his  manner,  “  followed  ”  him. 

Mr.  Grewgious,  left  alone,  walked  softly 
and  slowly  to  and  fro  for  an  hour  and  more. 
He  was  restless  to-night,  and  seemed  dispir¬ 
ited. 

“I  hope  I  have  done  right,”  he  said. 
“  The  appeal  to  him  seemed  necessary.  It 
was  hard  to  lose  the  ring,  and  yet  it  must 
have  gone  from  me  very  soon.” 

He  closed  the  empty  little  drawer  with  a 
sigh,  and  shut  and  locked  the  escritoire,  and 
came  back  to  the  solitary  fireside. 

“  Her  ring,”  he  went  on.  “  Will  it  come 
back  to  me  ?  My  mind  hangs  about  her  ring 
very  uneasily  to-night.  But  that  is  explain¬ 
able.  I  have  had  it  so  long,  and  I  have 
prized  it  so  much !  I  wonder  —  ” 

He  was  in  a  wondering  mood  as  well  as  a 
restless ;  for,  though  he  checked  himself  at 
that  point  and  took  another  walk,  he  resumed 
bis  wondering  when  he  sat  down  again. 

“  I  wonder  (for  the  ten  thousandth  time, 
and  what  a  weak  fool  I,  for  what  can  it  sig¬ 
nify  now  I)  whether  he  confided  the  charge 
of  their  orphan  child  to  me  because  he 
knew  —  Good  God,  how  like  her  mother 
she  has  become  I 

“  I  wonder  whether  he  ever  so  much  as 
suspected  that  some  one  doted  on  her  at  a 
hopeless,  speechless  distance  when  he  struck 
in  and  won  her  I  I  wonder  whether  it  ever 
crept  into  his  mind  who  that  unfortunate 
some  one  was  t 

“  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  sleep  to-night  1 
At  all  events,  I  will  shut  out  the  world  with 
the  bedclothes  and  try.” 

Mr.  Grewgious  crossed  the  staircase  to  his 
raw  and  foggy  bedroom,  and  was  soon  ready 
for  bed.  Dimly  catching  sight  of  his  face 
in  the  misty  looking-glass,  he  held  his  can¬ 
dle  to  it  for  a  moment. 

“  A  likely  some  one,  you,  to  come  into 
anybody’s  thoughts  in  such  an  aspect !  ”  he 
exclaimed.  “  There,  there  I  there !  Get  to 
bed,  poor  man,  and  cease  to  jabber  I  ” 

With  that  he  extinguished  his  light,  pulled 
up  the  bedclothes  around  him,  and  with  an¬ 
other  sigh  shut  out  the  world.  And  yet  there 
are  such  unexplored  romantic  nooks  in  the 
unlikeliest  men,  that  even  old  tinderous  and 
touch-woody  P.  J.  T.  Possibly  Jabbered 
Thus,  at  some  odd  times,  in  or  about  seven¬ 
teen-forty-seven  . 


A  MONK  of  the  order  of  La  Trappe  lately 
invented  a  new  potato-peeling  machine,  by 
means  of  which  a  man  can  easily  peel  six 
hundred  pounds  of  potatoes  per  hour.  Of 
course  “  a  company  ”  was  formed  at  once, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  there  wasn’t 
anybody  who  toanted  to  peel  six  hundred 
pounds  of  potatoes  per  hour.  That  made 
It  bad. 


MORE  ABOUT  GREEK  BRIGANDS. 

Brigands  in  Greece  are  noL  as  in 
other  countries,  still  cursed  with  brig¬ 
ands,  a  class  completely  cut  oiT  from  society. 
Each  troop  had  tnen,  and  probably  has  still, 
its  director,  its  impresario,  in  a  town,  some¬ 
times  in  the  capital,  sometimes  at  Court. 
The  subalterns  often  return  to  civil  life ; 
often  also  the  peasant  turns  brigand  for  a 
few  weeks,  when  he  knows  that  a  good  haul 
is  to  be  made.  The  job  finished,  he  returns 
to  his  tillage.  Of  all  the  countries  in  the 
world,  Greece  is  the  country  in  which  op¬ 
portunity  has  called  forth  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  highwaymen. 

A  Frenchman,  residing  in  Athens,  has 
told  how  his  servant  one  day  timidly  ac¬ 
costed  him,  twisting  his  cap  between  his 
fingers,  — 

“  You  have  something  to  ask  me  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  efiendi,  but  1  dare  not.” 

“  Dare,  nevertheless.” 

“Efiendi,  I  want  to  spend  a  month  on 
the  mountain.” 

“  On  the  mountain !  What  for  ?  ” 

“  To  stretch  my  limbs,  saving  your  respect, 
efiendi.  I  get  rusty  here.  In  Athens,  you 
are  a  heap  of  civilises  (I  have  no  intention 
of  ofiending  you),  and  I  am  afraid  of  catch- 
ingyour  complaint.” 

Tne  master,  touched  by  such  valid  rea¬ 
sons,  allowed  his  valet  to  take  a  month’s 
man-shooting.  He  returned  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  leave  of  absence,  and  never 
touched  so  much  as  a  pin  of  his  master’s 
property.  . 

There  was  a  poor  ^ndarme  who,  for  long, 
long  years,  aspu'ed  s^r  the  rank  of  corpo¬ 
ral.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  brave  enough, 
and  the  least  refractory  in  his  company; 
but  his  only  patron  was  himself.  So  he  de¬ 
serted,  and  turned  brirand.  Here  he  was 
able  to  display  his  talents.  He  was  soon 
well  known  to  all  the  heads  of  the  gen¬ 
darmerie.  They  tried  to  catch  him,  and 
missed  catching  him  five  or  six  times. 

Giving  up  that  game,  they  sent  a  firiend 
to  treat  with  him.  “You  shall  have  your 
pardon,  and,  to  make  up  for  your  trouble, 
you  shall  be  made  a  corporal  to-morrow, 
and  a  sergeant  in  the  course  of  the  year.” 

His  ambition  was  satisfied.  He  consent¬ 
ed  to  be  made  corporal,  awaiting  patiently 
bis  sergeant’s  stripes.  He  had  long  to  wait 
for  them.  One  day,  his  patience  was  worn 
out,  and  he  returns  to  the  mountain.  He 
had  not  killed  three  men  before  they  made 
haste  to  make  him  a  sergeant.  He  after¬ 
wards  rose  to  be  an  oflicer,  with  no  other 
patrons  than  the  persons  he  had  put  under¬ 
ground. 

There  did  exist  one  amazing  commandant 
of  the  gendarmerie,  who  seriously  endeav¬ 
ored  to  put  down  brigandage.  In  a  few 
months  he  made  all  the  brigands  hide  their 
diminished  heads  in  their  rock^  dens.  But 
the  authorities  lost  no  time  in  dismissing 
him.  He  was  sapping  the  foundations  of 
society. 

Two  travellers  of  M.  About’s  acquaint¬ 
ance,  on  the  point  of  starting  for  a  province 
infested  with  brigands,  thought  of  asking 
for  a  safe  conduct  from  the  great  personages 
who  patronize  the  principal  bands ;  but  one 
reflection  made  them  desist.  “  If  those  gen¬ 
tlemen,  to  oblige  their  underlings,  should 
give  them  notice  of  our  coming,  on  the  sly, 
and  so  make  ^em  a  present  of  our  luggage  I 
Better  trust  to  chance  than  to  the  honoa  of 
a  Greek.”  They  set  off  on  their  journey 
without  a  safe-conduct. 

They  were  verjf  near  repenting  it.  One 
day,  s^r  climbing  a  steep  mountain  all 
alone,  they  were  quietly  contemplating  the 
landscape,  when  they  found  themselves  ex¬ 
posed  to  three  guns,  levelled  at  them  by 
three  Pellicares.  Hemmed  in  on  three  sides, 
they  escaped  by  the  fourth,  and  ran  down 
the  hill  much  more  quickly  than  they  had 
come  In  vain  the  three  gunners  shout¬ 
ed,  “  l^p  1  stop !  ”  One  of  the  fugitives 
afterwards  stated  that,  during  the  run,  for 
the  first  time  in  bis  life,  he  felt  for  stags  and 
other  poor  creatures  who  are  hunted  and 
shot  at,  with  no  means  of  defence  but  flight. 

A  Frenchman  was  cleaned  out  while  re¬ 
turning  from  a  short  excursion.  The  brig¬ 
ands  took  their  choice  of  his  clothes.  They 
left  him  his  percussion  gun,  those  worthies 
onlv  caring  for  flint  guns.  Of  course  they 
took  his  money;  but,  as  he  spoke  Greek 
extremely  well,  he  explained  to  the  chief  of 
the  band  that  he  could  not  possib^  return 
to  town  without  a  halfpenny.  Whether 
for  the  love  of  the  Greek  tongue,  or  out  of 

Sure  charity,  the  chief  generously  gave  him 
ve  francs.  'This  adventure  happened  with¬ 
in  six  leagues  of  Athens. 

Athens  was  once  all  but  taken  by  brig¬ 
ands.  The  famous  Grisiotis  had  got  to¬ 
gether,  in  the  island  of  Eubaea,  a  band 


which  was  almost  a  little  army.  He  marched 
on  the  capital,  and  probably  would  have 
taken  it,  if  the  first  shot  fired  at  him  had 
not  disabled  one  of  his  arms.  He  fell,  and 
his  followers  took  to  their  heels.  But,  had 
that  bullet  missed  its  mark,  Athens  would 
have  been  in  the  pleasant  condition  of  a 
hare  in  the  midst  of  a  peck  of  hounds. 

A  lady  traveller,  who  was  tbnd  of  sketch¬ 
ing,  was  robbed  of  her  gold  chain,  just  out¬ 
side  the  town,  on  Mount  Lycabetes,  by  a 
young  Greek  very  well  dressed  and  very 
well  made.  She  was  busy  finishing  a  sketch, 
when  the  handsome  scoundrel  came  up  and 
plundered  her.  When  asked  why  she  let 
him  approach  so  close  to  her,  “  Could  I 
guess,”  she  answered,  “  that  my  chain  wa.s 
w  he  was  thinking  of?  ” 

A  negress,  who  died  at  Smyrna,  in  the 
odor  of  sorcery,  had  revealed  the  existence 
of  a  treasure  which  a  pacha  of  Mistra,  she 
was  quite  sure,  had  buried  at  a  certain  spot. 
The  Greek  government,  rather  simple  in 
such  matters  by  nature,  sent  out  a  commis¬ 
sion  presided  over  by  an  ex-minister,  and 
escorted  by  five  humlred  infantry  soldiers. 
They  began  digging  away  in  good  earnest. 
A  ship  of  war  lay  at  anchor  close  by,  ready 
to  receive  the  treasure.  The  work  was  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  it  was  the  season  of  fevers. 
After  two  months’  labor  they  discovered  a 
tin  candlestick.  “We  are  on  the  track,” 
they  said,  and  redoubled  their  efforts.  A 
month  afterwards,  the  president  returned  to 
Athensj  convinced  that  the  negress  had 
made  a  mistake.  His  colleagues  strolled 
piteously  towards  the  vessel.  The  troops, 
who  had  no  treasure  to  protect,  followed  at 
a  respectful  distance.  'The  brigands,  who 
had  heard  talk  of  the  treasure,  said  to  them¬ 
selves  at  the  ven'  outset,  “  Let  them  search 
in  quiet ;  we  will  search  them  afterwards.” 
Disappointed  in  their  hopes,  and  indignant 
at  the  commission’s  incompetency,  they  fell 
upon  the  commissioners.  Those  gentlemen 
lost  all  their  money  in  the  scuflle.  One  of 
them,  who  tried  to  conceal  from  the  robbers 
something  he  had  about  him,  received  a 
sabre-cut  which  nearly  carried  away  his 
nose.  By  such  severities,  the  Greek  bri®- 
an(k  proved  that  they  had  not  lost  ml 
moral  sense,  and  that  they  had  a  horror  of 
trickery  and  falsehood. 


A  German  paper  says  that  in  the  year 
1868  a  journal  of  exact  sciences  proposed 
the  following  subject  for  a  prize  essay 
“  Are  the  facts  of  astronomy,  geology,  and 
biology  of  such  a  nature  as  to  necessitate  the 
assumption  of  a  beginning,  within  limits  of 
time,  to  the  solar  system,  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants,  or  will  they  allow  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  eternal  existence  of  these  ?  ”  A 
prize  of  four  hundred  thalers  for  the  best 
elaboration  of  this  subject  was  offered.  This 
prize  was  increased  by  one  hundred  thalers 
in  the  year  1868,  and  the  time  allowed  for 
sending  up  prize  essays  was  lengthened 
fi*om  March  1,  1869,  to  March  1,  1870. 
Among  sixteen  prize  essays  gradually  sent 
in,  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  judges  of 
these  compositions  (though  one  of  them  did 
not  wholly  agree  to  the  position  and  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  author)  awarded  the  prize  to 
Dr.  C.  S.  Cornelius,  of  Halle,  as  his  essay 
most  completely  fulfilled  the  requirements 
agreed  upon.  If  Dr.  Cornelius  really  set¬ 
tled  the  question  for  five  hundred  thalers, 
it  only  remains  to  be  said  that  he  did  it  dirt 
cheap.  _ 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  gives  an  enliv¬ 
ening  description  of  how  new  potatoes  are 
manufactured  in  Paris :  “  Old  potatoes,  the 
cheapest  and  smallest  that  can  be  obtained, 
are  purchased  by  the  rafistoleun  de  pomme» 
de  terre,  as  they  are  called,  who  carry  their 
property  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  a  good 
supply  of  water  being  necessary.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  are  then  put  into  tubs  half  filled  with 
water ;  then  tney  are  vigorously  stirred 
about  by  the  feet  and  legs  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  who  roll  up  their  trousers  and  stamp 
on  the  raw  potatoes  until  they  have  not  only 
completely  rubbed  off  their  dark  skins,  but 
have  also  given  them  that  smooth  and  satin¬ 
like  appearance  which  is  so  much  appreciated 
by  gourmands.  They  are  then  dried,  neatly 
i  wrapped  in  paper,  and  arranged  in  small 
baskets,  which  are  sold  at  the  Marchands 
de  Comestibles  for  five  francs  apiece.  The 
oddest  part  of  the  whole  business  is  that 
the  rqfistoleurs  make  no  secret  of  their  trade, 
and  may  daily  be  seen  at  work  near  the 
Pont  Louis  Philippe,  within  sight  of  the 
H6tel-de-Ville. 


The  translation  of  Mr.  Motley’s  History 
of  the  Netherlands  into  French,  by  M. 
Rordy,  has  reached  its  third  volume. 


UNKNOWN  CELEBRITIES. 


IT  is  curious  how  little  we  know  of  the 
personal  history  of  some  of  our  greatest 
men  of  letters.  We  are  not  certain  of  the 
year  in  which  Chaucer  was  born,  nor  do  we 
know  the  university  at  which  he  studied. 
Shakespeare’s  biographers  amuse  or  fatigue 
their  readers  with  t>onjectures,  and  have 
only  a  few  barren  facts  with  which  to  sup¬ 
plement  their  fancies.  About  Spenser  we 
know  even  less,  and  the  latest  editor  of  his 
woiks,  in  a  sketch  of  the  poet’s  life,  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  meagreness  of  his  facts  by 
writing,  “  His  poems  are  his  best  biography. 
In  the  sketch  of  his  life  to  be  given  here  his 
poems  shall  be  our  one  great  authority.” 
^ton,  a  sublime  egotist,  tells  us  almost  as 
much  about  himself  as  his  biographers  are 
able  to  collect  from  extraneous  sources. 
Gf  Bbhop  Jeremy  Taylor,  Milton’s  contem¬ 
porary,  his  equal  in  eloquence  and  learning, 
and  the  greatest  pulpit  orator  England  has 
produced,  our  knowledge  is  so  limited  that 
it  is  even  a  question  whether,  like  the  poet, 
he  married  three  wives,  or  contented  him¬ 
self  with  two ;  which  reminds  us  that  it  is 
also  open  to  question  whether  Ben  Jonson 
married  a  second  time,  or  whether  Fletcher, 
twin  dramatist  to  Beaumont,  married  at  all. 
Who  has  not  read  that  enjoyable  and  inimi¬ 
table  book,  the  “  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  ”  ? 
Yet  of  Burton  little  more  is  related  than 
that  he  resided  chiefly  at  Oxford,  was  an 
indefatigable  student,  and  foretold  his  own 
decease,  which  happened  so  exactly  at  the 
time  predicted  that,  according  to  Anthony 
Wood,  some  of  the  students  said  “that 
rather  than  there  should  be  a  mistake  in 
the  calculation,  he  sent  up  his  soul  to  heaven 
through  a  slip  about  ms  neck.”  A  few 
years  before  Burton’s  death  was  born  one  of 
the  most  notable  men  of  letters  that  Eng¬ 
land  has  produced.  Just  as  Ben  Jonson 
held  a  higher  rank  than  Shakespeare  among 
his  companions,  so  was  Dryden  esteemed  in 
his  own  day  far  more  highly  than  Milton. 
Yet  it  is  strange  how  little,  even  in  Dryden’s 
biography,  belongs  strictly  to  the  region  of 
fact.  He  is  said  to  have  done  this,  it  is  con¬ 
jectured  that  he  did  that,  it  is  probable  that 
he  acted  in  such  or  such  a  manner.  This 
is  the  mode  af  writing  adopted,  and  no 
doubt  wisely  adopted,  by  the  biographers  of 
“  glorious  John  ” ;  and  Mr.  Christie,  in  his 
admirable  “  Globe  Edition,”  just  published, 
observes  that,  in  spite  of  all  research,  the 
deficiency  of  information  about  Dryden  is 
still  remarkable,  and  “  the  names  and  dates 
and  order  of  his  publications  make  a  large 
portion  of  his  biography.”  Yet  Dryden 
was  Poet  Laureate  and  Historiographer 
Royal;  he  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  ;  he  was  a  popular  dramatist ;  he  was 
the  supreme  object  of  jealousy  to  the  liter¬ 
ary  hacks  of  his  day,  just  as  Pope  was  to 
Grub-Street  scribblers  forty  years  later;  his 
name  for  a  long  period  was  constantly  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  the  works  produced  in  his 
old  age  were  even  more  heartily  welcomed 
than  those  produced  in  middle  lile,  and 
when  he  diea  he  had  a  “  splendid  funeral,” 
and  was  followed  by  a  hundred  carriages  to 
his  fitting  resting-place  in  Poets'  Corner. 
The  conspicuous  position  occupied  by  Dry¬ 
den,  if  contrasted  with  the  paucity  of  our 
information  about  him,  proves,  as  in  the 
earlier  instances  we  have  mentioned,  that 
what  Lord  Macaulay  calls  the  “  Lues  Bos- 
welliana  ”  is  a  complaint  of  modern  growth. 
The  extent  to  which  it  exhibits  itself  in 
these  days  is  sometimes  ridiculous  enough. 
We  are  told  how  often  illustrious  men  strop 
their  razors,  or  put  on  their  spectacles,  how 
often  they  eat,  and  what  they  drink,  and 
upon  which  leg  they  are  accustomed  to  en¬ 
ter  a  room,  how  they  look  in  a  nightcap,  and 
what  appearance  ^ey  present  in  a  dress 
coat.  If  thev  smoke,  the  average  number 
of  cigars  is  clronicled ;  if  they  drink  of  the 
liquor  which  Dr.  Johnson  appropriated  to 
heroes,  the  quantity  is  scored  down  with 
exactitude.  As  there  is  nothing  too  minute 
for  a  life-writer  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
so  it  is  possible  also  that  nothing  can  be 
found  too  great;  but,  unhappily,  there  is 
rarely  room  in  this  direction  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  genius.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that 
so  little  is  known  of  the  men  of  letters  who 
are  the  pride  and  boast  of  our  earlier  litera¬ 
ture.  '^e  bloom  of  a  plum  is  spoiled  by 
over-much  handling ;  and  there  are  not 
many  men  who,  like  Dr.  Johnson  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  can  bear  without  serious  det¬ 
riment  the  research  of  the  moilem  biog¬ 
rapher.  _ 


The  400th  representation  of  Mozart’s 
Don  Giovanni  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Ber¬ 
lin,  took  place  last  month,  and  was  made 
the  occasion  of  a  grand  posthumous  manifes¬ 
tation  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  composer. 
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A  MARINE  RESIDENCE. 

Uf  SIXTEEN  CBAFTKH8. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

T  WES  an  awful  ni<'ht ;  the  wind  rose  to  a 

hurricane ;  and  the  sea,  as  though  in  ma- 
H^nant  joy  at  the  destniction  of  its  foe,  the 
life-boat,  was  wild  and  boisterous ;  one  could 
scarcely  stand  in  the  street  unless  in  shelter, 
notwitlbstanding  which,  Clementina  put  on 
her  bonnet  after  dinner,  and  left  us  for  thrt*e 
hours,  when  she  came  back,  looking  very 
pale  and  thoughtfiil.  There  was  no  need  to 
ask  where  she  had  been. 

As  the  night  ^w  on  the  ^le  increased. 
WTiat  we  had  hitherto  experienced  in  that 
way  was  as  nothing  to  it.  The  house  rocked 
to  its  foundations ;  our  native  domestics 
came  in  with  rueful  taces  to  say  that  the 
posts  and  wires  of  the  electric  telcOTaph, 
the  pride  of  Boddlecombe,  had  been  blown 
down.  The  coastguanl  lieutenant,  passing 
by,  informed  me  that  tlie  wind  was  blowing 
by  the  gauge  twenty-four  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  If  it  had  been  two  hundred 
and  forty,  I  should  not  have  been  surprised. 

“  What  a  requiem  for  poor  Sturt  1  ”  said  I. 

“  Ay,  ay ;  and  for  the  Saveall,”  answered 
he,  gloomily.  “  We  have  heard  signal-guns 
three  times ;  but  we  have  no  boat  to  stmd 
now ;  not  indeed  that  even  she  could  have 
lived  in  such  a  sea.  —  Good  night,  sir,  —  if 
one  can  call  such  a  night  good.” 

Sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  If  the 
Lookout  had  been  a  ship  at  sea,  and  the 
front  windows  those  of  its  stem  cabin,  they 
could  scarcelv  have  been  more  drenched 
with  spray.  More  than  once,  through  the 
thunderous  roar  of  the  tempest,  1  thought  I 
could  distinguish  gunshots.  At  four  o'clock 
I  wrapped  myself  up  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
went  out  along  the  cliff.  There  was  no  fear 
of  being  blown  into  the  sea.  The  difficulty 
was  to  keep  one’s  feei,  and  resist  the  being 
carried  inland.  1  could  lean  against  that 
wind  as  against  a  wall.  There  was  nobody 
abroad  but  myself,  and  I  watched  the  gray 
dawn  broaden  over  that  raging  sea  with  an 
awful  sense  of  nature’s  power  and  man’s 
weakness.  I  had  made  my  way  as  far  as 
the  Lady’s  Bay,  when  a  dreadful  spectacle 
presenteil  itself ;  there  suddenly  loomed  out 
of  the  flying  mist  a  vessel  with  all  her  sails 
set,  and  her  lights  burning,  making  straight 
for  shore.  Landsman  as  I  .was,  I  knew  as 
well  as  old  Michael  could  have  told  me  that 
she  was  hurrying  to  her  doom.  Large  as 
was  the  ship,  the  enormous  waves  —  they 
were  in  fact  between  thirty  and  forty  feet 
in  height,  but  they  seemed  literally  “  moun¬ 
tains  high  ”  —  now  completely  hid  her  as 
she  sank  in  their  trough,  now  bore  her  upon 
their  great  white  crests,  as  if  in  triumph.  If 
she  1^  been  a  derelict,  such  as  Michael 
had  spoken  of^  the  sight  would  have  been 
grand  and  impressive  to  the  last  degree; 
but  to  know  that  she  had  human  beings  on 
board,  all  mshing  to  instant  death,  was  be¬ 
yond  measure  appalling.  Yet  I  could  not 
avoid  gazing  intently ;  I  was  spellbound. 
She  was  so  near  now  that  I  could  make  out 
some  persons  crouching  under  the  bulwarks 
of  her  deck,  who  seemra  to  be  females,  and 
two  men  lashed  to  the  wheel.  They  had 
caught  sight  of  the  white  sand,  and  were 
steering  for  that,  in  hopes  to  escape  the 
rocky  headland  whereon  I  stood,  and  on 
which  the  wind  was  driving  them.  Had 
the  ship  come  full  against  it,  she  must  have 
gone  to  pieces  on  the  instant,  as  the  Saveall 
had  done;  but  by  God’s  good  providence 
—  as  I  well  remember  to  have  thought  it  — 
she  struck  sideways  with  a  thud  like  a  can¬ 
non-shot,  and  bounded  off,  the  plaything  of 
the  storm,  broadside  on  to  the  sand,  where 
every  wave  swept  over  her.  As  each  retired, 
I  could  make  out  that,  beside  the  men  at  the 
wheel,  there  were  five  others  on  deck ;  and, 
worst  of  all,  two  women  with  three  chihlren 
clinging  to  them.  The  sight  of  these 
aroused  me  from  my  spellbound  condition. 
I  was  as  powerless  to  help  them  as  they 
were  to  help  themselves,  but  others  might 
be  more  useful.  I  threw  off  my  great-coat, 
and  ran  at  mv  utmost  speed  back  to  the  vil¬ 
lage.  How  1  wished  that  I  had  had  the 
praestrian  gifts  of  the  professor  from  Hack¬ 
ney  Wick ! 

No  one  was  to  be  seen  in  the  wind-swept 
street,  and,  confused  with  pity  and  terror,  I 
forgot  what  was  lying  in  poor  old  Michael’s 
cottage,  and  made  straight  for  his  well- 
known  door.  At  my  first  summons,  the  old 
man  appeared ;  he  had  not  taken  off  his 
clothes,  and  looked  the  picture  of  woe,  as 
well  he  might.  “  Forgive  me,”  said  I ;  “  I 
had  for  the  moment  forgotten  your  trouble. 
But  there  is  a  ship  ashore  in  the  Ladies’ 
Bay,  and  there  are  women  and  children  on 
board.” 

“  Ah,  sir,  if  my  Willie  yonder  had  been 


alive,  maybe  he  could  have  done  some¬ 
thing  ;  but  1  am  of  no  use ;  go  to  the  coast- 
guaid,  and  tell  them  to  bring  out  the  rock¬ 
ets.” 

1  was  away  in  a  moment.  AMiat  an  idiot 
I  had  been  not  to  have  remembered  the 
rocket  and  mortar  apparatus,  which  have 
now  gut  to  go  with  the  coastguard  as  natu- 
rallv  as  eggs  with  bacon. 

There  was  not  one  instant  of  delay. 
Women  have  not  the  entire  monopoly  of 
neatness  and  readiness ;  it  is  shared  by  the 
nautical  male.  In  less  time  than  was  con¬ 
ceivable  under  the  cueumstances,  the  chief- 
officer  and  his  trained  men  were  out  on  the 
roaring  promontory,  with  everything  ready 
for  action.  The  ship  still  held  togetlier, 
and  all  the  poor  creatures  upon  deck  were 
now  huddled  in  a  heap,  and  apparently 
clinging  to  one  another.  Looking  on  their 
heliuess  condition,  and  on  the  awful  gulf 
that  lay  between  us  and  them,  and  listening 
to  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  which  made  even 
the  speaking-trumpet  (for  nothing  had  been 
forgotten)  inaudible,  it  did  not  seem  possi¬ 
ble  that  human  aid  could  avail  them. 

“  It  all  depends  upon  whether  the  crew 
know  how  to  second  our  efforts,”  said  the 
chief  officer,  as  he  laid  the  mortar  with 

freat  care.  “  The  instructions  are  scatten*d 
roadcast  wherever  they  are  needed,  but  it 
is  surprising  how  few  read  them,  though 
they  know  their  lives  may  be  any  day  de¬ 
pendent  upon  their  having  dune  so.  How¬ 
ever,  we  shall  soon  see,  poor  souls.” 

The  necessary  arrangements  were  soon 
made.  Three  iron-shc^  stakes  had  been 
driven  into  the  ground,  so  that  the  three 
heads  met  together,  forming  a  purchase,  as 
dependable,  and  much  more  easily  worked 
with  than  any  tree;  and  to  this  were  at¬ 
tached  the  blocks  and  tackle  presentlv  to 
be  used.  The  rocket-line  was  carefully  laid 
zigzag,  so  that  no  two  parts  in  contact  might 
oner  the  least  impediment  to  the  ])rogress 
of  the  missile.  The  mortar,  in  the  teeth  of 
such  a  gale,  had  to  be  greatly  elevated,  and 
this  was  dune,  and  the  charge  of  powder 
calculated  with  the  utmost  carefulness  and 
judgment.  We  all  held  our  breath  as  the 
weapon  was  fired,  and  craned  over  the  cliff 
to  watch  the  rope.  “  It  holds,  it  holds !  ” 
“  They  have  it,  they  have  it  1  ”  cried  many 
voices,  and,  indeed,  it  had  fallen  right  over 
the  poor  crouching  creatures.  The  question 
was,  did  they  know  what  to  do  with  it  ?  It 
would  have  been  vFiry  pardonable,  if,  in 
such  an  appalling  scene,  and  in  the  very 
jaws  of  death,  they  had  forgotten  even  if 
they  did  know.  But  they  had  nut  forgotten. 
We  saw  one  of  the  crew  separate  himself  a 
little  from  the  rest,  and,  clinging  with  one 
hand  to  an  iron  ring,  wave  his  handkerchief 
with  the  other.  Instantly  one  of  the  coast¬ 
guard  left  his  fellows,  and,  standing  alone, 
waved  a  red  flag ;  then  the  shipwrecked 
crew  began  to  haul  upon  the  rocket-line. 
This  took  sometime,  for  they  were  now  and 
again  quite  submerged  by  the  waves,  and  it 
was  all  they  could  do  to  save  themselves 
from  being  washed  overboard ;  but  at  last 
they  got  in  a  tailed  block,  with  an  endless 
fall  rove  through  it,  and  this,  though  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  was  made  fast  to  the 
mast,  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  deck. 

“  What  are  they  doing  now  ?  ”  inquired  I. 
“  They  are  unbending  the  rocket-line  from 
the  whip.” 

It  was  no  time  for  the  acquisition  of  use¬ 
ful  knowledge ;  but  if  he  had  said  they  were 
“  heaving  the  forecastle  overboard,”  it  would 
have  been  equally  intelligible  to  me. 

The  same  man  again  separated  himself 
from  the  others,  and  made  the  signal  as  be¬ 
fore. 

“  They  will  now  haul  in  the  hawser,”  said 
the  lieutenant.  This  was  done  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  and  the  hawser  made  fast 
to  the  same  mast,  but  in  a  spot  about  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  higher.  There  were  now  two 
lines  —  the  one  stout,  and  the  other  slight 
—  between  the  wreck  and  the  cliff ;  but  it 
seemed  as  though  Blondin  himself  could 
scarcely  have  mi^e  use  of  tl^em  :  to  look  at 
them,  and  what  was  beneath  them,  made 
you  giddy.  The  stout  rope  was  now  pulled 
taut,  and  by  means  of  the  “  whip  ”  line,  a 
slung  life-buoy,  called  the  Breeches  Buoy, 
and  much  resembling  that  article  of  gar¬ 
ment  on  an  extensive  scale,  was  hauled  out 
to  the  ship. 

All  these  operations,  though  performed 
by  those  on  shore  with  incredible  sj)eed,  had 
t^en  much  time,  through  the  difficulties 
which  had  Ijeset  those  on  shipboard.  The 
women  and  children  had  never  stirred,  nor 
even  looked  up  to  see  what  was  going  on ; 
and  we  began  to  fear  that  they  had  been 
drowned  in  their  places,  but  now  we  could 
see  the  men  bending  over  them,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  beseeching  them  to  make  an  effort. 
One  of  the  women  looked  up  and  shook  her 


head,  then  nestled  down  again  to  her  wet 
aud  clinging  child.  It  seemed  to  us  so 
strange  that  any  one  should  refuse  a  chance 
of  lite ;  but  the  fact  was,  the  poor  creatures 
were  numbed  with  cold  and  terror,  and  it 
ap|)earcd  easier  to  drown  as  they  were  than 
to  trust  themselves  to  those  gossamer  threads 
above  that  raging  sea.  The  next  moment 
we  la-<t  sight  of  them  all,  and  when  the 
overwhelming  wave  withdrew,  we  saw  that 
there  were  only  ten  persons  left  out  of  the 
twelve.  Two  oi'  the  crew  were  gone,  includ¬ 
ing  the  brave,  active  fellow  who  had  fastened 
tlie  block  to  the  mast.  This  loss  seemed  to 
make  the  rest  of  the  poor  fellows  desf)erate. 
The  one  who  had  waved  the  handkerchief 
and  another  seized  one  of  the  women,  and 
carried  her,  still  clasping  her  child,  to  the 
life-buoy,  and,  having  placed  her  in  it,  ran 
back  again  to  tlieir  shelter,  only  just  in  time, 
fur,  as  they  did  so,  a  great  wave  again 
whelmed  them  all.  The  woman  and  child 
were  in  the  midst  of  it,  but  the  roi)e  was 
hauled  at  with  a  will,  and  through  the  surf 
and  over  the  gulf  they  were  dragged  to  land, 
and  welcomed  by  many  an  eager  hand.  The 
woman  was  insensible,  but  the  little  child 
opened  its  eyes  in  wonder ;  and  they  were 
itoth  placed  in  one  of  the  covered  carriages, 
which  had  arrived  on  the  spot  from  Boddle¬ 
combe  for  that  purpose,  and  tended  bv  the 
doctor.  When  he  told  us  “  She ’s  not  dead ; 
she  ’ll  do,”  I  saw  more  than  one  great  hairy 
fellow  crying  for  joy. 

But  there  was  much  more  to  be  done,  and 
that  quickly,  for  our  fear  was  that  the  ves¬ 
sel  would  go  to  pieces  every  moment.  It 
was  about  high-tide,  and  the  force  of  the 
blows  which  she  got  with  every  wave  was 
such  that  the  thud  of  them  sounded  above 
the  roar  of  the  sea  and  wind.  The  second 
woman,  who  looked  quite  a  girl,  poor  soul, 
—  and  was,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  but  a 
six  weeks’  bride,  —  was  saved  in  vain.  She 
was  dead  when  they  placed  her  in  the  buoy ; 
but  they  had  not  the  heart  to  leave  her  on 
board,  they  said,  though  it  was  a  waste  to 
them  of  precious  time  indeed.  Her  husband, 
the  captain,  was  one  of  those  washed  over¬ 
board.  Then  two  men  came  over,  carrying 
a  child  apiece  ;  aud  then  the  rest ;  the  last 
of  all,  the  man  who  had  waved  the  handker¬ 
chief. 

If  Coroish-men  had,  at  one  time,  an  ill 
name  as  “  wreckers,”  and  for  unkindness  to 
the  victims  of  the  sea,  they  certainly  do  not 
deserve  it  now.  Nothing  could  exceed  their 
gentleness  and  humanity,  as  I  can  testify, 
except  their  courage.  Those  nine  ship¬ 
wrecked  souls  would  have  been  welcome,  I 
verily  believe,  to  bed  and  board  under  any 
roof  in  Boddlecombe ;  and  the  best  that 
could  be  got  were  placed  at  their  service. 
Not  five  minutes  after  the  last  man  was 
landed,  the  ship  broke  up,  and  the  coast  was 
strewed  with  her  cargo  and  contents.  The 
.saddest  memento  that  came  ashore  was  a 
chest  of  women’s  linen,  among  which  was  a 
packet  of  new  wedding-cards. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  weather  continued  very  rough  and 
boisterous,  and  we  were  fated  to  see  much 
more  of  the  tyrannous  power  of  ocean  over 
men  and  ships;  but  a  time  was  also  ap¬ 
proaching  when  we  were  no  longer  to  con¬ 
template  the  ])eril  of  others,  but  our  own. 
The  incident  took  place  on  the  very  day 
before  we  left  Boddlecombe,  where  we  had 
alreafly  stayed  many  weeks  beyond  our  ap¬ 
pointed  time.  The  place  had  become  very 
attractive  to  us,  and  we  were  very  loath  to 
leave  it.  “The  very  limpets  seemed  to 
grow  on  one,”  as  Kate  observed,  in  her  im¬ 
passioned  style;  though,  if  she  had  taken 
time  to  think,  she  would  surely  have  said 
the  muscles.  But  notwithstanding  that  we 
had  explored  the  locality  very  thoroughly, 
there  was  one  spot,  called  the  Bay  of  Cav¬ 
erns,  which  we  nad  never  yet  visited.  The 
reason  of  this  was  that  it  was  not  approach¬ 
able  by  land  except  at  very  low  spring-tides, 
though  the  bays  on  either  hand  of  it  were 
so.  On  the  west  side  was  the  Bay  of  Ingots ; 
and  on  the  other,  a  little  cove,  in  which  was 
a  famous  cavern  called  the  Smugglers’  Hole, 
which  ran  inland  a  great  di.stance  in  a  nor’- 
westcrly  direction.  This  latter  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  steep  zigzag;  and  many  a 
time  had  we  visited  it,  and  taken  our  lun¬ 
cheon  therein.  On  such  occasions,  our  ad¬ 
miration  had  been  always  checked  by  our 
Bixldlecombe  friends,  by  their  remarking, 
“  O,  that ’s  nothing ;  you  should  have  seen 
the  Serpent  Caves  next  door.”  But  “  next 
door  ”  was,  with  the  exception  of  about  two 
days  per  month,  continuously  under  water, 
and  on  those  days  it  had  so  happened  that 
it  had  hitlierto  men  wet.  As  the  opportu¬ 
nity  was  now  once  again  afforded  to  us,  we 


determined  therefore  not  to  leave  Boddle¬ 
combe  without  visiting  its  greatest  Lion- 
We  had  intended  to  have  taken  old  Michael 
with  us,  who  had  often  discoursed  respecting 
this  uncomatable  spot ;  but  we  did  not  like 
to  ask  him  so  soon  after  his  great  loss  to 
join,  even  ]>rofes8ionally,  a  party  of  pleasure. 
It  was  the  verj'  day  after  Willie  was  buried, 
when  half  the  |)upulation  of  the  place  had 
followed  the  coffin,  and  all  the  little  ships 
in  harbor  had  their  flags  half-mast  high.  If 
ryspect  for  their  lost  sou  could  have  comfort¬ 
ed  the  ancient  pair,  their  hearts  would  have 
been  lifted  up,  or  if  money  could  have 
stanched  their  grief,  it  would  have  ceased 
to  flow  ;  for  a  subscription,  which  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  locality,  had  assured 
them  a  sufficiency  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
But  they  were  both  utterly  bowed  down. 

On  that  very  morning,  we  had  passed  old 
Michael  on  our  way,  standing  very  discon- 
solaudy  on  the  brink  of  a  stone  quariy,  lean¬ 
ing  on  the  staff  with  which  he  was  wont  to 
potter  about  the  shore,  and  watching  the 
men  at  work  with  listless  eyes.  I  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  told  him  we  were  going 
to  the  Serpent  Caves ;  but  he  did  not  offer 
to  accompany  us ;  he  only  said,  “  Remember 
the  tide  turns  at  one  o’clock,  master,”  with¬ 
out  even  looking  towards  us  or  shifting  his 
position. 

The  position  of  the  s{K)t  we  were  about 
to  visit  was,  with  respect  to  its  sister  bays, 
like  the  centre  of  a  rough  sort  of  W ; 
thus :  — 


liiiy  of  Careriis. 


It  was  much  smaller  than  the  other  two, 
and  also  much  mort;  out  to  sea.  But  although 
its  area  was  so  limited,  it  was  exceeding}' 
picturestjue.  Its  cliffs  were  (juite  perpen¬ 
dicular,  except  at  one  spot,  where  a  steep 
path  led  down  to  a  swift  stream,  not  veiy 
fordable  anywhere,  but  across  which  some 
goo<l  soul  had  fixed  a  strong  plank,  clamped 
witli  iron,  which  permitted  you  to  cross  dry- 
shod  at  low  water.  There  was  not  much 
difficulty  in  finding  the  place,  and  we  had  a 
very  intelligent  guide  with  us  in  the  person 
of  “  Mossoo.”  Ilis  admirable  young  master 
was  engaged  in  some  more  lucrative  busi¬ 
ness,  but  he  had  sent  his  dog  “  with  instruc¬ 
tions.”  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  how  these 
were  communicated;  but  that  dog  led  the 
way,  as  straight  as  could  be,  and  without 
any  of  those  skirmishes  and  excursions  in 
which  it  is  in  canine  nature  to  indulge, 
down  to  Serpents’  Bay ;  after  which  he  left 
us  to  ourselves,  and  devoted  himself  to  catch¬ 
ing  crabs. 

It  was  certainly  a  most  curious  scene.  In 
the  small  sandy  area  enclosed  by  the  cliffs 
stood  up  at  least  a  score  of  huge  pinnacles 
of  rock,  like  ninepins  in  a  skittle-alley,  but 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  One  of  them 
was  that  effigy  of  Queen  Anne  of  which  we 
had  heard  much  on  our  first  arrival  at  Bod¬ 
dlecombe  ;  though  why  it  should  have  been 
named  after  that  princess  in  preference  to 
any  other  female,  royal  or  otherwise,  it  was 
difficult  to  guess.  Perhaps,  as  Eva  suggest¬ 
ed,  the  Bod^ecombe  folk,  not  knowing  that 
Queen  Anne  was  dead,  intended  it  as  a 
compliment  to  the  reigning  sovereign.  These 
pinnacles  seemed  to  ^  harder  than  the  red¬ 
dish-colored  soil  of  the  cliff,  which  was  also 
spotted  curiously  with  green,  whence  prob¬ 
ably  the  caverns  were  called  Serpent,  though 
the  rock  was  not  that  commonly  termed  ser¬ 
pentine,  but  much  softer.  The  colors  both 
of  cliff  and  pinnacle  shone  in  that  autumn 
sunshine  with  a  most  gorgeous  effect,  which 
was  heightened  by  their  contrast  with  the 
pure  white  sand.  We  placed  our  luncheon 
upon  this  spotless  carpet,  and  partook  of  it 
in  that  roofless  but  painted  chamber  —  more 
splendid,  as  more  vast,  than  any  eating-room 
of  old  Pompeii  —  before  entering  the  great 
cavern,  which  yawned  behind  us,  and  which 
was  the  chief  object  of  the  expedition. 
Mossoo  was  in  immediate  and  prompt  at¬ 
tendance,  and  afterwards  cleaned  the  plates. 
We  were  in  high  ^irits,  and  the  time  passed 
very  rapidly,  but  I  did  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  not  much  of  it  to  lose. 

“  Remember,”  said  I,  “  the  tide  turns  at 
one  o’clock,  and  it  is  almost  that  hour,  la¬ 
dies.” 

“  I  thought  Michael  said  ‘  two,’  ”  said 
Clementina. 

'The  two  girls  had  not  heard  him,  but  they 
took  their  mother’s  side  in  the  discussion 
that  followed,  because,  they  said,  “  dear  Un¬ 
cle  John  was  by  nature  fidgety,  and  always 
at  least  an  hour  before  his  time.” 

Such  is  the  reception  which  the  virtue  of 
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punctuality  is  too  apt  to  meet  with  from  its 
hereditary  enemy,  —  the  Female.  She  never 
pauses  to  think  of  the  fifty  times  she  has 
teen  saved  by  her  male  guardians  from  just 
missing  trains  and  steamers ;  she  harps  up¬ 
on  the  single  instance  where  she  had  twenty 
minutes  of  her  valuable  time  consumed  in 
“  waiting  among  vulgar  people  on  a  horrid 
platform." 

I  was  quite  positive  that  Michael  had  said 
“  one  ” ;  but  of  course  it  was  vain  to  argue. 
I  preferred  to  turn  the  conversation  by  re¬ 
marking  how  difficult  it  was  to  remember 
such  minutiae,  and  instanced  how  even  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  generally  so  accurate  a  writer, 
had  failed  in  tms  in  “  Ivanhoe.”  When  the 
Templar  and  the  Prior  have  been  misdirected 
by  Wamba  in  the  forest,  a  dispute  arises 
between  them  as  to  whether  the  jester  said 
To  the  left  or  To  the  right.  The  former  was, 
in  fact,  the  direction  given,  as  the  Prior  af- 
6rms;  but  the  knight  is  characteristically 
positive  to  the  contrary.  Yet,  when  they 
afterwards  arrive  at  Cedric’s  house,  it  is  the 
Templar  who  objureates  Wamba  for  direct¬ 
ing  them  falsely,  though,  according  to  his 
view,  he  had  directed  them  aright.  So  that 
the  novelist  not  only  illustrates  the  proneness 
of  mankind  to  differ  about  such  small  mat¬ 
ters,  but  corroborates  it  by  his  personal  ex- 
anmle. 

This  was,  I  think,  as  neat  a  w^  of  avoid¬ 
ing  an  argument  with  a  lady,  as  Chesterfield 
himself  could  have  devised ;  but  it  took  some 
time,  and  was  therefore  ill  adapted  for  a  bay 
with  a  spring-tide  running  up  in  it. 

“  Upon  my  life,"  cried  I,  rather  nervously, 
when  I  began  to  look  about  me,  “  I  think  the 
tide  must  ^  already  on  the  ‘  turn.’ " 

“  What  nonsense,  John  1  WTiy,  we  have 
not  been  here  an  hour  altogether,  and  we 
were  told  we  might  stop  two.  It ’s  the  low¬ 
est  raring-tide  of  the  year,  you  know." 

“  Yes,  and  consequently  also  the  highest : 
it  comes  in,  they  say,  like  a  millrace  when  it 
does  come." 

“  Well,  at  all  events,  it  will  not  come  in 
till  Two,  my  dear  John ;  you  may  take  my 
word  for  theU,”  said  Clementina,  positively. 
For  uncompromising  assertion  is  the  good 
soul’s  weak  point.  She  is  not  often  wrong, 
but  when  she  is,  she  is  always  positive. 

“  Come  along.  Uncle  John,"  cried  Kate ; 
“  I ’ve  got  the  candles  in  my  little  bag  here, 
and  I  expect  we  shall  have  such  a  treat  1 " 

I  had  not  the  heart,  or,  in  fact,  the  moral 
courage  to  say,  “  You  are  all  wrong :  then 
is  no  time  to  see  the  caverns ;  and  1  insist 
upon  your  coming  home  at  once.”  But  1  did 
run  back  to  the  stream,  in  order  to  satisfy 
myself  that  the  tide  had  not  actuidly  turned. 
And  it  had  not  The  foot-bridge  stood  even 
a  little  higher  out  of  the  water  than  when 
we  crossed  it  Even  if  the  sea  began  to  flow 
at  once,  we  should  have  a  few  minufaea  for 
the  purpwic  we  had  in  viewj  and  yet  return 
dry-footed:  it  could  not  takfr  loag  to  see  a 
cave.  "  ■  ■  ‘ 

Clementina  and  the  girls,  with  Mossoo, 
had  already  passed  through  the  long,  tow  en* 
trance,  and  I  hastened  amr  them.  l  A' broad' 
fringe  of  silver  sand  lay  between  it  and  the 
sea,  but  the  slope  was  so  gradual  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  I  felt  that  those 
chafing  “  white  horses  "  would  coufe  in  with 
headlong  speed.  I  had  a  great  mind  to  stand 
watch  in  band  until  the  tide  did  'turn,  for  it 
only  wanted  a  minute  or  two  of  one  o’clock, 
but  an  impatient  chorus  of  Uncle  John  I 
Uncle  John  I  ”  firom  within  the  cliff  forbade 
it.  The  dear  creatures  were-  in  ecstasies 
with  the  spectacle,  and  anxious  for  me  to 
share  their  pleasure.  And,  indeed,  th«'  Se:^ 
pent  Caverns  were  well  worth  seeing.  Di¬ 
rectly  you  got  inside,  the  roof  began  to  rise, 
until  it  attained  a  marvellous  height,  so  that 
you  might  have  almost  fancied  yourself  in 
some  dim  cathedral,  from  which  a  number 
of  little  chapels  —  some  so  small  as  to  be 
mere  oratories  —  projected  in  all  directions. 
Imagine,  in  fact,  a  vast  outstretched  Hand, 
with  the  wrist  for  the  Entranee,  the  palm 
for  the  Central  Chamber,  and  the  fingers  for 
these  outshoots,  and  you  have  an  excellent 
plan  of  the  place.  As  far  as  the  centre,  there 
was  light  enough  from  without  to  mark  the 
colors  of  the  shining  walls,  which  were  hard 
and  more  slippery  raan  marble,  but  beyond 
that  was  dusx  and  dark.  As  we  advanced 
cautiously  within,  however,  aud  looked  back, 
the  whole  place  (except  the  chapels)  dawned 
gradually  upon  us,  ana  afforded  a  most  splen¬ 
did  spectacle.  I  have  had  some  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  judging  the  amount  of  space  occupied 
by  men  standing  close  together,  and  I  am 
sure  there  was  room  here  for  two  thousand 
persons.  One  could  easily  imagine  them  as¬ 
sembled  beneath  that  stately  roof  for  pray¬ 
er  ;  and  how  the  organ  would  have  pealra 
within  that  subterranean  temple,  we  could 
guess  by  the  thnnder  of  the  distant  waves 
whieh  reverberated  there.  We  all  acknowl¬ 


edged  that  in  coming  hither  on  our  last  day  “  Do  you  see  a  boat  ?  ”  cried  Clementina,  I 
we  had  kept  the  bonne  bouche  of  our  sea-side  anxiously.  I 

feast  until  the  last.  'Then  there  were  the  “  No,  dear  mother.  I  am  so  sorry  I  cried  I 
side-chapels  and  oratories  to  be  explored,  out ;  but  a  big  wave  frightened  me  so.  And  i 
all  of  which  required  candles,  of  which  Kate  —  and  —  I  am  sure  we  are  going  to  be  ' 
(who  would  have  been  a  most  extravagant  drowned,  for  the  dog  has  deserted  us.”  | 
housekeeper  for  that  “  chief  officer,”  1  think)  It  was  true.  The  intelligent  creature,  i 
had  brought  enough  for  a  week.  The  din  alarmed  at  the  growing  dusk,  or  instinctive-  i 
was  here  no  longer  of  the  same  hard  material,  ly  conscious  of  the  coming  peril,  had  dashed  ! 
but  of  rod  sandstone,  into  which  the  waves  through  the  water  into  the  open.  I 

had  penetrated  with  great  ease ;  but  the  “  I  am  glad  the  poor  thing  is  saved,”  I 
floor,  wherever  the  light  fell  on  it,  was  the  observed  l^e,  simply.  j 

same  white  sparkling  sand  throughout,  like  The  generosity  of  the  speech  struck  us  j 
rock-salt,  only  here  and  there  was  a  shallow  all,  but  it  also  reminded  us  of  what  rendered  | 
shining  pool,  which  the  last  tide  had  left,  it  so  generous  —  of  our  own  now  certain  | 
The  admiration  expressed  by  Kate  for  one  doom.  There  was  only  a  little  line  of  light  i 
of  these,  for  the  first  time  brought  the  tide  —  not  above  half  a  foot  or  so  —  above  the  ! 
to  my  remembrance,  which,  in  the  contem-  incoming  tide.  j 

plation  of  these  wonders,  I  had  clean  for-  “  Uncle  .John,"  said  Clementina  with  ■ 
gotten.  With  a  flush  that  I  could  feel  all  emotion,  and  laying  her  hand  tenderly  on 
over  my  face,  and  a  beating  heart,  I  pulled  my  arm,  “  if  my  obstinacy  is  fated  to  be  the 
out  my  watch,  and  found  it  wm  half  past  cause  of  death  to  these  dear  ones,  I  need  I 
two.  If  my  ears  had  not  deceived  me  (and  not  be  your  murderer  also.  See ;  there  is  ! 
I  felt  sure  they  had  not),  when  Michael  gave  still  time  for  you  to  escape,  for  you  can  ' 
his  warning  it  was  now  an  hour  and  a  half  swim.  God  bless  you  for  all  your  past  kind-  ' 
after  low  tide.  ness  to  us."  'Then  she  kissed  me  tenderly,  | 

“  My  dears,”  cried  I,  “  we  have  stayed  here  as  did  the  dear  girls  also, 
too  long.  For  Heaven’s  sake,  make  haste  ’’ ;  “  Pray,  make  haste.  Uncle  John,”  urged  j 

and  I  led  the  way  to  the  cavern’s  mouth,  thw,  “  or  you  will  be  too  late.”  1 

'The  bay  was  quite  covered  by  the  sea,  ex-  I  looked  round  at  the  darkening  cove,  and  i 
cept  a  little  silver  rim  of  sand,  along  which  at  the  streaks  of  light  that  seemed  to  be 
I  ran  to  catch  sight  of  the  stream.  A  broad,  beckoning  me  out  into  the  boundless  day, 
swift  river  now  occupied  its  place,  so  deep,  but  I  do  not  think  that  for  one  single  instant 
that  even  the  handrail  of  the  foot-bridge  —  the  idea  of  deserting  those  helpless  creatures 
which  had  been  its  shallowest  point — was  came  into  my  mind. 

not  to  be  seen  I  Utterly  unnerved  for  the  “  \Miy  should  you  die  with  us,  John  ? 
moment,  I  gazed  on  it  aghast  with  hor-  This  is  suicide.  Asides,  you  could  swim 
ror.  ’i  out  and  get  a  boat.” 

“  Is  there  any  hope.  Uncle  John  ?  ”  asked  I  shook  xvty  head.  “  No  boat  could  reach 
a  firm,  sweet  voice  teside  me.  It  wi^  Kate,  us  now,  my  dears,  as  you  well  know ;  and  ' 
who,  always  the  most  active;  had  come  on  as  to  'd)'ing  with  you,  let  us  hope  we  shall  | 
ahead  of  the  rest,  ttnd  comprehended  oOr  all  live  together  still.”  But  in  truth  I  had  i 
situation  at  a  glance.  '  no  hmie  of  that.  i 

“  Hush  I  ”  said  T;  let  us  go  back.”  “Go,  John,  go,”  whispered  Clementina,  ! 

But  if  1  intend^  to 'spare  the  others  eagerly.  “Neither  God  nor  man  will  con-  { 
what  we  saw  (for  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  demn  you.”  ! 

intended),  it  was  too  late.  Eva  was  just  “  My  dear,”  whispered  I  back  again,  I 

coming  round  the  point,  and  uttered  a  shrill  “  when  the  captain  Michael  spoke  of  stuck  j 
cry  of  terror.  'Tten  Clementina  followed,  bv  his  ship  because  there  were  women  and  | 
“My  God  I  "exclaimed  she  in  a  hoarse  children  in  it,  not  his  own  people,  we  agreed 
voice,  “  I  have  been  the  death  of  my  chil-  he  only  did  his  duty :  now  tnese  girls  are 
dren.”  ^  of  my  owil  flesh  and  blood.” 

“  No,  no,  dear  mother,”  cried  the  two  Clementina  said  no  more,  but  silently 
girls  together;  “  we  were  as  much  to  blame  stiueezed  my  hand.  I  must  here  explain 
as  you.  It  was  only  Uncle  John  who  was  that  I  do  not  wish  to  represent  mvself  in 
right.  You  nrast  not  fi%t  like  that.”  any  chivalrous  light.  I  don’t  think  many 

The  situation — , and  no  wonder  — had  men  would  have  deserted  those  poor  crea- 
ovezeome  even  that  most  excellent  and  sen-  tures  :  and,  moreover,  the  idea  of  death  was 
sible  of  woBsen,  and  she  wrung  her  hands  perhaps  tempered  by'  some  vague  uncertain¬ 
like  one  distraught.  I  had  already  run  my  ty;  at  all  events,  it  was  not  immetliate,  as 
eyes  along  the  precipitous  walls  that  shut  when  a  vessel  strikes  a  sunken  rock,  for  we 
us  in  on  every  side ;  hut  not  a  cat  could  had  several  hours  of  life  before  us,  and  that 
have  climbed  them  anywhere :  I  had  gazed  doubtless  makes  a  great  diffeience. 
anxiously  out  to  sea,  and  nothing  was  to  be  I  am  bound  to  say,  too,  that  the  example 
seen  save  a  distant  tail  on  the  horizon.  How  of  Clementina  and  the  girls  might  have  | 
little  did  those  within  her  think  what  was  shamed  any  man  into  at  least  the  outward  i 
occurring  to  four  unhappy  fellow-creatures  show  of  firmness.  I  don’f  think  one  of  them  j 
under  these  bumisbed  cliffs.  'The  sun  was  shed  a  tear.  They  were  very  silent — con-  | 
riiiningon  them  with  full  power,  and  every-  versing,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  One  who  can 
thing  looked  bright  and  gay  :  a  long  line  hear  man’s  unspoken  prayer  as  easily  as  the 
of  gulls,  which-  were  occupying  the  last  harmonious  thunder  of  the  heavenly  choir ; 
vantage-ground  of  sand,  were  strutting  and  but  quite  sensible  and  collected.  It  was  too 
screaming.  Nature;  seemed  so  lull  of  light  dark  now,  even  in  the  Central  Chamber,  to 
and  life,  while,  the  Shadow  of  Death  was  see  one  another  without  candlelight,  and 
falling  over  us.  ■  •>  the  roar  of  the  flowing  tide  within  it  was 

“  If  yea  will  take  my  advice,  my  dears,”  truly  awful.  In  one  ^  die  pauses  of  it, 
said  ^  as  ‘cahnly  as  I  could,  “  we  will  ^  Kate  exclaimed,  “  Mossoo  has  reached 
back  into  the  cavern,  and  see  if  we  can  ^t  shore;  1  hear  a  bark.”  As  an  example  of 
to  any  plaee  above  the  water-line.”  the  incongruity  of  the  ideas  which  occur  to 

Clementina  smiled  sadly.  “  We  w(]l  take  one  at  such  a  time,  I  may  here  mention  that  I 

irour  advice,. Uncle  Jcdin,  now,  when  I  tear  I  almost  replied,  “I  wish  I  could  see  a  ' 
t  iwtoo  late.)  Wotild  to  Heaven  I  had  bark  ” so  Importunatelv  did  that  indiffer-  I 
take*  it  earlier  17  '  .  eht  and  inop^rtune  joke  rise  to  my  lips,  | 

'This- 'touched  me  deeply,  for  it  was  'a  though  ihy  heart  was  full' of  heaviness  and 
neat  concession  for  a  femme.  Eveiybody  deraair.  ' 

knows,  amf,  most  men  have  reason  to  be-  Of  the  tbrele  caverns  to  the  east,  we  took 
lieve,  the  story  of  the  lady  who  would  have  t|ie  most  easterly,  because,  though  all  were 
it  that' the  knife  her  husband  spoke  of  was  wet,  even  to  their  low  roofs,  showing  ihat 
a  pair  of  scissors,  and  who,  when  drowning,  the  tide  reached  their  utmost  limit,  this 
held  up  her  two  fingers  above  water,  to  show  seemed  to  rise  a  little  more  than  the  rest, 
that  sue  died  in  that  belief.  Perhaps,  if  Having  explored  it  thoroughly,  we  went 
Clementina  had  been*  my  wife,  she  would  back  as  far  as  the  waves  would  let  us,  and 
have  still  stuck  to  the  two  o’clock  tide.  then  gradually  withdrew  as  they  advanced. 

.  The  sea  bad  now  reached  the  margin  of  Presently  we  found  ourselves  shut  out  of  the 
the  cave,  and  Eva  stood  close  at  its  mouth.  Central  Chamber  altogether,  and  confined 
to  watch  for  a  boat  (in  the  coming  of  which  td  this  little  cave  which  was  growing  nar- 
■1  felt  secretly  convinced  lay  our  only  hope),  rower  and  narrower.  Then  we  gathered 
while  the  rest  of  us  made  a  close  serntiny  together  and  sat  down  at  its  extreme  end, 
within.  'The  Central  Chamber  did  not  'each  with  a  candle  in  our  hand,  quite  silent, 
occupy  much  of  our  attention,  for  though  and,  as  it  were,  waiting  for  Death.  It  was  ' 
five  sixths  of  it  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  a  weary  while,  although,  indeed,  we  did  not  ; 
tide,  there  was  scarcely  foothold  for  a  fly  on  wish  it  ended.  We  had  been  prisoners  for  ' 
any  portion  of  its  walls.  'I^e  side  chapels  nearly  four  hours  by  my  waten,  when  our  | 
on  the  western  side  were  shorter  than  those  breathing  began  to  grow  oppressive ;  the 
on  the  east ;  and  after  a  careful  scrutiny,  tide  had  closed  the  entrance  of  our  last  re-  i 
we  bad  just  abandoned  them  as  useless,  treat,  and  we  were  using  up  the  air.  | 

when  an  exclamation  from  Eva  caused  us  to  Presently  Kate  whispiered,  “  Mamma,  did  ' 
run  to  her.  I  noticed  on  my  way  how  very  you  hear  thaf  —  like  the  stroke  of  a  pick  ?  ”  i 
dim  and  dusk  the  large  Chamlier  had  b^  “Yes,  my  dear,  I  have  heard  it  many  | 
come ;  the  sea  had  already  filled  up  half  the  times.  Heaven  send  us  help.”  I 

aperture  of  the  cavern,  and  driven  in  our  “My  dear  ones,”  said  I,  solemnly,  “do  | 
sentinel.  not  let  us  deceive  ourselves  with  false  hopes.  I 


I  have  beard  the  noise  you  speak  of  also ; 
but  it  can  only  be  the  closeness  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  which  is  affecting  our  brain  and 
hearing.  W’e  are  a  hundrm  and  fifty  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  cliff,  and  if  all  Eng¬ 
land  were  at  work  upon  it  they  could  not 
save  us.” 

“  God’s  will  be  done !  ”  sighe<l  Clemen¬ 
tina. 

“  Uncle  John,  my  feet  are  so  cold,”  mur¬ 
mured  poor  Eva.  “  Is  that  also  the  want 
of  air?” 

“  Perhaps  so,  my  darling ;  come  up  a  lit¬ 
tle  higher,  next  your  mother.” 

Eva  was  sitting  rather  lower  than  the 
rest  of  us,  and  the  fact  was  that  an  advanc¬ 
ing  wave  had  covered  her  feet ;  though  she 
had  fallen  into  a  sort  of  lethargic  state,  and 
took  no  notice. 

“  Uncle  John,”  resumed  Kate,  earnestly, 
after  a  short  silence,  “  unless  I  have  quite 
lost  my  senses,  I  do  hear  the  str  kes  of  a 
pickaxe.  Men  are  disging  for  us,  and  verv 
near.  I  am  positively  certain  of  it.  Put 
your  ear  here,  next  the  cliff.” 

I  leaned  forward  and  did  so,  just  to  hu¬ 
mor  her.  I  had  no  more  hope  of  such  a 
thing  being  true  than  that  the  tide  would 
abate  before  its  time.  Imagine,  then,  my 
emotions,  when  I  not  only  heard  a  sound  as 
of  digging,  but  a  sort  of  muffled  talk,  —  the 
murmur  of  men’s  voices. 

“  There  are  men  at  work  in  the  Smug¬ 
glers’  Hole,”  said  I ;  “  they  are  trying  to 
reach  ns  that  way.  Let  us  make  all  the 
noise  we  can,  to  show  them  exactly  where 
we  are.” 

We  all  lifted  up  oar  voices  together,  and 
I  struck  with  my  walking-stick  against  the 
soft  rock.  Immediatelv',  an  answering 
knock  was  given,  and  the  strokes  of  the 
picks  came  quickly  and  heavily.  Those 
who  wielded  them  well  knew  how  urgent 
was  our  need. 

We  could  now  breathe  only  with  great 
difficulty,  and  the  water  had  more  than 
once  come  over  our  feet.  But  I  did  my 
best  to  second  the  exertions  of  those  with¬ 
out  with  the  point  of  my  stick,  and  even  the 
poor  women  worked  with  their  parasols.  It 
was  hopeless  to  expect  that  any  excavation 
sufficient  for  our  exit  should  be  made  in 
time,  but  it  was  just  possible  that  a  hole 
might  be  made  through  which  we  might  get 
air.  And  so  it  happened ;  for  presently  we 
heard  a  great  cry  of  “Stand  aside  within 
there”;  and  hardly  had  we  shifted  from 
our  places,  when  the  end  of  the  pickaxe  — 
with  a  gleam  of  light  on  it,  like  the  shining 
sword  of  a  good  angel  —  broke  through  the 
cliff,  and  the  next  moment  we  felt  fresh  air. 

It  came  only  just  in  time ;  and  indeed  poor 
Eva  was  already  so  far  gone  that  we  bsd  to 
lift  her  up  to  the  orifice  before  she  came  to 
herself  again ;  but  with  every  stroke  it  grew 
wider,  and  though  the  wave  was  now  up  to 
our  knees,  we  could  all  look  out,  and  liehold 
our  preservers. 

Mossoo  and  old  Michael  had  been  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  this  most  unlooked-for  res¬ 
cue.  The  dog’s  distressed  look,  as  it  ran 
home  alone  without  us,  had  aroused  the  old 
man’s  suspicions ;  he  had  come  to  the  cliff 
above  the  bay,  and  seeing  the  foot-bridge 
under  water,  at  once  guessed  what  bad  hap¬ 
pened.  It  had  always  been  a  theory'  of  his, 
it  seems,  that  the  cave  called  Smugglers’ 
Hole,  running  northwest,  must  be  W  a 
very  little  distance  from  that  part  of  fier- 
pent’s  Cavern  which  ran  to  the  northeast, 
and  he  had  even  at  one  time  thought  of 
breaking  through  the  intervening  space,  so 
that  the  latter  cavern  should  be  approached 
at  all  times  independently  of  the  tide.  And 
now  the  quarrymen  were  fortunately  at  hand 
to  put  this  idea  into  immediate  e.xeeution. 

It  was  a  most  fortunate  choice  that  we 
had  made  in  selecting  the  easternmost  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  cavern,  which  happened  thus 
to  run  so  as  almost  to  meet  the  termination 
of  the  Smugglers’  Hole  which  was  dry,  and 
beyond  high-water  mark  —  whence  it  had 
been  used,  not  so  many  years  ago,  by  what 
were  euphemistically  termed  “  the  Free¬ 
traders,”  for  storing;  their  goods.  In  no 
other  part  of  the  Serpent’s  Cavern  could 
our  deliverers  have  reached  us ;  and  when 
they  did  so,  and  had  quite  broken  down  the 
partition  of  cliff  between  us,  we  were  still 
all  prisoners  together  until  the  tide  receded, 
and  permitted  us  to  leave  the  Hole,  and 
ascend  the  zigzag. 

It  was  rather  a  frightful  adventure  with 
which  to  conclude  our  autumn  holiday ;  but 
for  my  part,  I  am  glad  that  it  took  place. 
That  common  peril,  though  of  but  a  few 
hours’  duration,  has  more  endeared  our  little 
party,  I  believe,  to  one  another,  than  could 
a  whole  lifetime  full  of  ordinary  experiences. 
How  forcibly,  too  —  were  one  inclined  to 
moralize,  did  it  illustrate  the  advantage  of 
a  kindly  and  compassionate  disposition. 


I 
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WHO  GOES  THERE  ?  (See  Rage  386.) 

From  the  Paiittiro  by  Meissorier  in  the  Fresch  and  Fi-ejiish  Gallery,  Pall  Mall. 
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since,  doubtless,  had  not  Clementina  showed  ! 
such  pitv  for  Michael  in  his  distress,  the  old  ' 
man  would  not  hare  been  so  quickened  with  ; 
the  sense  of  our  peril  —  as  his  gratitude 
caused  him  to  be  —  by  the  mere  taking  of  I 
a  dog.  I 

The  quarrymen  told  me  he  seemed  to  hare  , 
clean  forgotten  his  private  woe  in  the  idea  j 
of  oiir  perilous  position,  and  could  with  dif-  , 
ficultv  be  induced  to  leave  the  wielding  of  | 
the  picks  to  their  more  powerful  and  skilful  j 
arms.  I 

In  Michael  and  his  wife  at  least,  we  have 
left  two  hearty  IHends  in  Boddlecombe,  and 
I  hope  some  others.  Even  the  imperturbable 
Sam  showed  some  signs  of  genuine  re^t 
at  p.vting.  How  little  we  had  thought,  when 
we  hrst  arrived  at  No.  1  Bellevue,  that  we 
should  leave  the  little  seaport  town  with  such 
regret ! 

As  we  drove  along  the  cliff  top  towards 
Marjoram  Gate,  we  saw  coming  round  the 
headland  a  steam-tug  towing  behind  it  the 
new  Lifeboat,  that  had  been  already  sent  to 
take  the  place  of  the  gallant  Saveall.  (And 
I  have  no  doubt  that  as  brave  and  honest  a 
seaman  as  Willie  Sturt  will  be  found  to  take 
that  young  hero’s  oar.  Thus  is  the  youth 
and  vigor  of  our  lifeboat  crews  renewed  like 
the  sea  eagle’s.) 


IS  TIGHT-LACING  INJURIOUS?  j 

A  MEETING  of  fine  ladies  was  held  the  j 
other  evening  at  Phillis’s  Rooms,  in  or¬ 
der  to  discuss  this  interesting  ((uestion.  In 
virtue  of  possessing  the  most  fashionable  fig¬ 
ure,  her  waist  only  measuring  fifteen  inches 
and  three-quarters.  Miss  Waspe  by  accla¬ 
mation  was  voted  to  the  chair. 

In  opening  the  proceedings  the  Chairwo¬ 
man  remarked  that,  as  her  breath  was  rath¬ 
er  short,  she  would  beg  to  be  excused  from 
making  a  long  speech.  (“Hear!”)  Fashion, 
they  all  knew,  was  omnipotent  with  ladies, 
and,  now  that  fashion  had  revived  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  tight-lacing,  ladies  were  obliged  to 
cultivate  a  fashionable  figure.  They  might 
not  aU  arrive  at  the  perfection  she  had  her¬ 
self  atuuned  (Cries  of  “  Question  1  ”  and 
“We’ll  try,  dear!”).  The  advantage  of 
acciuiring  so  slim  a  waist  as  hers  was  only  to 
be  gainra  by  hours  and  hours  of  actual  tor¬ 
ture.  (Sensation.)  Mais  il  faut  »ouffrir 
pour  etre  belle;  and  if  they  did  not  mind  a  I 
few  fainting-fits  at  first,  followed  by  contin-  1 
ual  debility  and  headache,  many  ladies  might  i 
enjov  the  pleasure  of  possessing  a  waist  not 
much  exceeding  the  dimensions  of  her  own. 
(Cheers.) 

Miss  Pixch  said  her  experience  entirely 
agreed  with  that  of  the  fair  Chairwoman, 
though,  unhappily,  her  suffering  had  not  j  et 
been  rewarded  by  the  rapture  of  obtaining 
quite  so  fashionable  a  figure.  Still,  her  waist 
barelv  exceeded  eighteen  inches  and  a  half 
(shudders)  ;  and  she  hoped,  by  perseverance  j 
and  a  good  strong  lady’s-maid,  to  reduce  it  I 
before  long  to  more  genteel  dimensions.  (Ap-  i 
plause.)  j 

Miss  Lovelace  said  she  also  had  suf-  | 
fered  much  from  headache  since  she  wore  j 
tight  stays,  and  once  or  twice  had  fainted  at  I 
the  dinner-table.  Her  doctor  had  told  her 
she  was  ruining  her  health ;  but  she  did  n’t 
mind  her  doctor  while  she  obeyed  her  dress¬ 
maker.  (“  Brava !  ”) 

Miss  Gasper  would  like  to  ask.  what 
could  doctors  know  about  it  ?  They  did  n’t 
wear  stays,  did  they?  How,  then,  could 
they  tell'  what  ladies  suffered  from  tight- 
lacing  ? 

Mrs.  M.  Bonpoint  observed  that,  al¬ 
though  she  tried  her  utmost,  she  could  not 
reduce  her  waist  to  less  than  nineteen  inch¬ 
es.  (“  Poor  dear !  ”)  Even  this,  however, 
made  her  wretchedly  uncomfortable ;  and 
after  eating  a  good  dinner  she  was  frequent¬ 
ly  obliged  to  have  her  laces  cut,  to  save  her¬ 
self  from  fainting.  Her  doctor  tried  to 
frighten  her,  by  talking  about  fatty  some¬ 
thing  of  the  heart,  which  often  had  proved  fa¬ 
tal.  But  she  would  rather  die  a  martyr  than 
dress  out  of  the  fashion.  (Applause.) 

Miss  Wheyface  said  she  feared  that  by 
acquiring  a  small  waist  she  had  injured  her 
complexion.  Her  nose  was  getting  red  now, 
and  her  checks  were  pale  and  pimply.  Some 
one  had  told  her  this  was  owing  to  impeded  | 
circulation.  But  she  was  consoled  by  hav-  i 
ing  a  fashionable  figure.  | 

Miss  Tucker  said  the  worst  of  wearing  I 
a  tight  dress  was  that  it  sadly  took  away 
one”s  appetite.  Since  she  had  reduced  her 
waist,  she  could  not  eat  one  half  of  what 
she  used  to  do.  (Sensation)  Now,  this 
was  a  great  misery,  for  she  was  fond  of 
eating.  Still,  she  nad  rather  give  up  her 
custards  than  her  corset.  (Cheers.) 

Miss  Goslixo  thought  it  was  not  lady¬ 


like  to  eat  much.  Rude  health  was  a  most 
unfeniinine  possession.  A  person  to  be 
fashionable  should  be  always  rather  delicate ; 
and  nothing  insured  this  so  nicely  as  tight- 
lacing. 

Miss  Lazie  remarked  that  another  of 
its  benefits  was,  that  it  prevented  any  mus¬ 
cular  exertion.  To  lie  upon  a  sofa  and  read 
novels  all  day  long,  was  her  idea  of  almost 
perfect  earthly  happiness ;  and,  as  tight- 
lacing  unfitted  her  for  any  useful  work,  she 
had  home  like  a  martyr  the  torture  it  had 
caused  her. 

Miss  Wadpler  said  she  could  not  walk 
well  in  her  stays,  they  made  her  feel  so  stiff 
and  wooden.  But  her  waist  looked  well  on 
horseback,  though  she  never  dared  to  ven¬ 
ture  at  more  than  a  foot-pace,  for  her  habit 
was  so  tight  that  she  could  hardly  breathe 
when  trotting. 

Miss  Prancer  observed  that,  much  as 
she  loved  dancing,  she  had  found  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  waltz  in  her  new  ball-dress.  She  felt 
so  squeezed  and  faint  that  the  utmost  she 
coula  do  was  to  walk  through  the  square 
dances.  (“  Poor  thing  I  ”)  Ui  consequence 
she  had  lost  a  number  of  nice  partnejrs,  and 
that  odious  Miss  Whirler  had  aa^y  cut 
her  out,  although  her  waist  was  n^rly  two 
feet  in  circumference.  (Shudders.) 

Mrs.  Wiseman  said  her  husband  would 
not  let  her  wear  stays  (Sensation,  and  cries 
of  “  What  a  wretch  1  ”),  and  she  would  ad¬ 
vise  young  ladies  to  leave  off  lacing  tightly 
if  they  wished  to  get  good  partners.  Men 
loved  healthy  wives  ftr  better  than  small 
waists  (“  Gracious  goodness  !  ”),  and  no  one 
but  a  fool  would  liiA  himself  for  life  with  a 
woman  in  btod  health,  however  she  might 
pride  herself  on  having  a  fine  figure. 
(“  Question  I  ”)  She  womd  propose  a  res¬ 
olution  :  — 

“  That  this  meeting,  being  satisfied,  from 
most  abounding  evidence,  that  tight-lacing  is 
injurious  to  happiness  and  health,  will  do  its 
very  utmost  to  discourage  and  discountenance 
so  barbarous  a  fashion.” 

Here  several  ladies,  interposing,  began  all 
to  speak  at  once,  and  hence  ensued  a  scene 
of  violent  excitement.  Many  of  the  fair 
combatants  fainted  fiom  exhaustion ;  and 
it  was  not  until  a  number  of  corsets  had 
been  cut,  that  the  sufferers  were  able  to  be 
taken  to  their  carriages.  —  Punch, 


A  curious  case  has  been  lately  occupy¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  Prussian  law  courts. 
Six  brothers  of  the  name  of  Dieckhoff,  re¬ 
siding  in  different  parts  of  Prussia,  were 
charged  with  the  offence  of  fraudulently 
aiding  and  abetting  young  men  to  evade 
military  service.  Tlie  two  remarkable 
points  which  transpired  in  the  course  of  the 
trial  were  the  extenJve  scale  of  the  oiwani- 
zation  for  this  purpose,  and  the  marvellous 
skill  evinced  by  the  accused  in  carrying  out 
their  unlawful  practices.  The  plan  they 
adopted  was  to  produce  artificial!)^  symptoms 
of  disease,  amounting  to  disqualification,  on 
the  young  men  bound  to  serve,  and  this  they 
appear  to  have  done  so  successfully  as  to 
have  taken  in  many  army  doctors  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  One  of  the 
brothers  was  besides  charged  with  having 
represented  himself  as  a  Government  Com¬ 
missioner  for  the  receipt  of  the  necessary 
sums  for  purchasing  the  privilege  of  free¬ 
dom  from  military  service ;  and  thus,  be¬ 
tween  duping  the  doctors  and  the  recruits, 
they  seem  to  have  realized  a  handsome  for¬ 
tune.  The  Messrs  Dieckhoff  could  have 
done  a  thriving  business  in  this  country 
several  years  ago. 


A  CRYSTAL  was  lately  discovered  in  New 
South  Wales.  That  there  were  diamonds 
in  New  South  Wales  was  undeniable.  A 
diamond  company  had  been  started.  That, 
too,  was  beyond  dispute.  Accordingly  this 
newly  discovered  stone  must  be  a  diamond. 
If  it  was  n’t  it  ought  to  be.  It  weighed  seven 
ounces:  such  a  diamond  never  was  seen. 
The  manager  of  a  bank  advanced  S,  700 
upon  it  wimout  looking  at  it.  The  steam¬ 
ship  company  claimed  eight  per  cent  freight 
on  It  without  looking  at  it.  The  owner  re^ 
fusi‘d  to  sell  it ;  he  alone  had  looked  at  itl 
What  rt^mained  but  to  start  a  company  to 
buy  it  without  looking  at  it  also?  No 
sooner  said  than  done.  One  thousand 
pounds  to  be  given  for  the  diamond,  in  any 
case,  money  down,  and  four  thousand  more 
if  it  proved  to  be  a  diamond ;  a  hundred 
shares  at  £  10  a  share,  liable  to  calls,  &c. 
Within  a  few  hours  the  shares  were  up  to 
£  20  to  £  25  —  were  not  to  be  had  for  love 
or  money.  Then  the  diamond  was  sent  to 
an  expert,  and  proved  to  be  an  excellent 
specimen  of  rock  crystal. 


[FOREIGN  FU.S. 

PATTI. 

O,  now  I  love  thy  soiifr  to  hear, 

Sweet  Adelina 'Patti! 

What  joy  thou  brinsMt  to  mine  ear 
When  warbling  “  Mtti,  batti  ”  1 
I  love  thy  face,  thy  artless  grace, 

With  artful  skill  that  blendeth: 

And,  better  still,  I  love  the  thrill 
Thy  sweet  voice  through  me  sendeth. 
I  love  thy  pretty  pouts  and  pets. 

Thy  rustic  lovers  teaming; 

I  love  to  see  thee  love  thy  work, 

And  pleased  that  thou  art  pleasing. 
How  rarely  on  the  stage  I 've  heard 
A  voice  more  pure,  or  sweeter: 

Small  wonder  Fautt  to  love  were  stirred 
By  such  a  Margherita. 

'T  is  said  when  young  thy  vocal  tongue 
In  song  its  wants  would  utter; 

How  nice  to  hear  thee  sing  for  beer. 

Or  warble  “  bread-and-butter  ” ! 

O,  had  my  wife  a  voice  as  sweet, 

There 's  naught  I  could  deny  her: 
With  each  behest  and  least  request 
I ’d  be  a  swift  comuHer. 

Let  her  but  squall,  H 1  want  a  shawl, 

A  bracelet,  or  a  bonnet^’' 

1  at  her  beck  wouM  get  a' check. 

And  sign  my  name  upon  it 
Bow  sweet  to  hear  a  vMee  like  thine 
Sing,  “  Let  me  cew  that  button  ”  1 
What  husband  could  complain  of  it. 
E'en  thotuh  it  said,  “  Cold  mutton  "  ? 
Ah,  Patti,  if  our  wives  like  thou 
Could  warble  “  Batti,  batti  I  ’’ 

We 'd  haply  feel  more  oft  than  now 
Our  hearts  go  pit-a-Patti  1 


MAY  FRTJM  A  GASTRONOMIC'POINT  OF 
VIEW. 

Mat  brinn  us  salmon,  mullet,  trout,  and  prawn : 
Red  Arun  mullet,  stewed  in  sound  port  wine, 
“  The  woodcock  of  the  sea,”  is  food  divine. 
I-obeters  are  pleasant  on  the  picnic  lawn. 

When  lilacs  are  in  bloom,  and  corks  are  drawn 
Of  Chablis  or  Montrachet.  When  you  dine. 
Pigeons  and  quails,  in  leafage  of  the  vine 
Knwrapt,  forget  not  —  nor  the  diorit  jaunt. 

May  is  the  merry  month  when  subtle  tackle 

Wooa  spotted  darlinn  from  the  sinuous  stream : 
In  May  oMhans  to  guaid  their  ducklings  cackle. 
And  turkey  poults  attain  the  stage  supreme. 
Perfect  asparagus  is,  and  vernal  spinach. 

And  tiny  whitebait  throng  the  Thames  at  Green¬ 
wich. 


THE  PLEBISCITE. 

“  Will  yon  have  me  7  ”  the  Emperor  cries : 
From  France  what’s  the  answer  that  flows? 
Seven  millions  turn  up  their  “  Ayes,” 

And  m^re  than  a  million  their  “  Hoes.” 


QUEER  QUERIES. 

If  a  man  gets  up  when  the  day  break*,  can  he  be 
said  to  have  a  whole  day  before  him  ? 

If  I  run  up  an  account  with  great  ease,  can  any 
one  tell  me  how  to  get  down  again  ? 

WHAT  NEXT? 

Trr  Builder  announces  that  false  chianons,  plaits, 
and  curls  can,  and  have  been  made  of  spun  glass, 
which,  for  cleanliness  and  other  reasons,  are  pref¬ 
erable  to  human  hair,  hitherto  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Well,  well:  — 

**  Let  the  toast  pass  ; 

Prink  to  the  lass. 

We  warrant  she  ’ll  And  seme  excuse  for  the  glass  !  ” 


Force  of  Habit.  —  A  man  who  always  dog’s- 
eared  a  page  of  a  book  in  order  to  remember  a 
passage  invariably  used  to  turn  down  a  street  so 
as  to  fix  it  in  his  memory. 


A  Rxw  pair  of  Kids.  —  Twins. 

Back-gammon.  —  The  Grecian  Bend. 

Very  r>i.sobliging.  —  The  end  of  the  world  has 
pat  off  Oimmin^  for  some  timel 

A  *•  Nick-name.”  —  “  The  Old  Gientleman  ” ! 

Lea  “  V'iew  Garmons.” —  Landscape  Painters! 

The  late  Duke  of  York  once  remarked  to  Col¬ 
onel  W.,  at  the  mess  of  the  11th  Regiment,  that 
the  colonel  was  uncommonly  bald,  and  although 
a  much  younger  man  than  hts  R^al  Highness,  he 
stood  in  more  need  of  a'  wig.  The  colonel,  who 
had  been  of  very  long  standing  in  the  service,  and 
whose  promotkni  had  been  by  no  means  rapid,  in¬ 
formed  his  Royal  Highness  that  bis  baldness  could 
be  easily  accounted  for.  "In  what  manner?.” 
asked  the  duke.  To  which  Colonel  W.  replied, 
“  By  my  junior  officers  stepping  over  my  bead.” 
The  duke  was  so  pleased  with  the  reply  that  the 
gallant  colonel  received  promotion  in  a  few  days. 


Salt  Water  ard  the  Sum  make  sad  havoc 
with  the  complexion,  and  therefore  every  family 
visiting  the  seaside  should  be  provided  with  Bint- 
NETT'a  Kallistor,  which  imparts  to  the  skin  a 
velvety  softness  and  a  pearly  clearness  not  to  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  anyotoer  cosmetic.  If  use<l 
after  bathing  or  driving  on  thB  beach,  it  will  pre¬ 
vent  tlie  rednass  and  irritatidn  of  the  cnticle,  usu¬ 
ally  occasioned  by  sea  water,  sea  air,  and  the  re¬ 
flection  from  the  sands.  —  Cbm. 


Rivers  of  Impitre  Biakid  flow  and  vibrate 
through  the  system  of  those  tainted  with  Scrofula, 
Salt  Ithenm,  Barber's  Itch,  Eruptions  or  Pimples 
on  the  fiice,  Roughness  or  Redness  of  the  Skin, 
etc.  Stafford’s  Iron  and  Sulphur  Powders 
cleanse  and  drive  out  all  impurities,  and  effect  an 
immediate  and  permanent  cure. 

Sold  by  Druggjsts.  1  Package,  12  Powders,  S 1. 
3  Packages,  $  2.u0.  Mailed  free.  Money  sent  at 
our  risk. 

HALL  &  RUCKEL, 

218  Greenwich  Street,  N.  Y. 


John  F.  Henry,  8  Collece  Place,  New 
York,  proprietor  of  the  largest  Medical  Depot  in 
the  world,  where  may  be  found  at  all  times  every 
well-established  remedial  preparation  that  minis¬ 
ters  to  file  health  and  happiness  of  mortal  man. 


The  Seat  of  Empire. 

BT 

CHARLES  CARLETON  COFFIN. 

(“  Carleton.”} 

1  vol.  ISmo.  With  Oitf ioal  lUustrations.  t  l.M. 


This  book  sets  forth  the  geographical  and  topographical 
foatures,  the  reaooroea  and  aUractiona,  of  the  vast  region 
lying  vest  and  northwest  of  Lake  Superior,  — not  only  in 
our  own  domain,  but  in  British  America  as  well. 

There  is  a  fever  of  emigration  in  the  community.  Thou¬ 
sands  are  seeking  new  homes  in  the  West,  and  this  will 
be  a  handbook  for  emigrants.  Every  man  in  the  country 
who  is  thinking  of  leaving  his  old  home  for  a  new  one 
beyond  the  Mississippi  will  obtain  in  this  volume  foil  in¬ 
formation,  not  only  upon  the  geography  but  also  in  re¬ 
gard  to  soil,  climate,  prodnetions,  preseut  and  prospective 
railroad  facilities,  and  the  advancement  of  civilisation. 
He  will  see  at  a  glance  when,  where,  and  how  to  go. 

The  volume  will  be  aocompsnied  by  one  of  the  most 
valuable  maps  ever  issued,  made  op  from  the  surveys  of 
the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers  and  the  Royal 
Engineers  of  England,  showing  the  entiro  railway  system 
of  the  country  north  of  Southern  Virginia,  and  foam  Nova 
Scotia  to  California,  including  the  Union  and  Central  Pa- 
elSc  Railroads,  and  the  Northern,  now  under  oonstruc- 
Uoo. 

The  volume  is  replete  with  information  in  regard  to 
British  America,  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacifle  Ocean. 
The  fact  that  the  people  of  Winnipeg  are  In  rebellion, 
that  a  British  and  Canadian  army  is  preparing  to  march 
through  the  wilderness  to  suppress  the  revolt,  that  the 
Fenians  propose  to  join  hands  with  the  rebels,  will  make 
this  altogether  one  of  the  srat  timely  volumes  of  the 
seastHi. 


*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Bent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
cel^  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

PTE1,D8,  OSOOOD,  dk  CO,,  Bostou, 

E.  P.  DUTTON  k  CO.,  718  Broadway,  New  York, 
Special  Agents  for  F.,  O.,  A  Co.’s  PnMicatlnns. 


MISS  PHELPS.  Hedged  In.  S  1.60. 

MURRAY, _ Mualc-Hnll  Swimona.  <  1.50. 

MOUNTFORD,  MirRclea,  Past  and  Present. 

_  •J.OO _ 

H  ARTR.  I-uels  of  RoarlnK  Camp,  and  other 

Stories^  *  1.60.  _  _  _  _ 

MAYNARD.  The  NaturalUt’a  GtUde.  •2.00^ 
MKDBERY.  Men  and  Mysteries  of  Wall 

Street.  $2.00^ _ _ 

EMERSON."  Soriety  and  .SoUtpde.  gZOO. 
EOWELI..  Amonit  nay  Books.  92.00. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  BasR,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  prlee,  by  Iba  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  dfc  CO.,  Borioifo 


**  No  better  American  book  has  been  pnb- 
llshed  for  years.”  —  Press. 


Bead  the  New  American  Novel, 

LIFE  AND  ALONE. 


16mo.  Cloth,  B  1.30. 

A  bonk  which  is  attracting  nnusnal  attention,  not  only 
foom  the  mystery  which  enshrouds  its  authorship,  but  for 
Ks  great  origipellty  *nd  yorrer.  The  crltlca  throughout 
the  connlry  are  almoat  unanimous  in  its  praise. 

I  The  Watekmen  and  RrfeUor  ssys  of  it :  — 

The  plot  it  siugularly  original,  imitating  nothing,  and 
independent  of  all  conventional  standards.  It  has  all  the 
fatcinaiiim  of  *  teniallnn,’  but  with  a  coutlnnal  nnder- 
Icurrent  of  strong  purpose  and  wholetome  sentiment.  The 
lauthnr,  whoever  he  or  she  may  be,  hat  written  a  book 
jwhich  the  more  carefully  it  is  read  the  more  favorably  it 
Iwlll  be  Judged.” 

>  The  Saltm  Regitter  says  of  it :  — 

I  “Tbit  book  appears  without  parade  or  preterce,  and 
Ipromltes  to  assert  ito  claims  to  popular  favor  by  pure 
‘merit.  It  is  a  novel  of  singularly  original  character.” 

I  The  JVoiikamfttn  Frtt  Prtst  says  of  It :  — 

I  “  Without  pausing  to  know  why,  you  are  charmed  into 
an  utter  torgetfulnese  of  everything  else  while  devoarlng 
its  pages.  All  tbe  charseten  are  somebodies,  all  its 
soeiM  are  vivid  as  life,  all  its  IncidenU  have  the  rare 
tarsee  of  naturalness.  Tbe  book  displays  tbe  strength  of 
k  man,  tbe  delicacy  of  a  woman,  the  artlessness  of  ■ 
lehild,  and  Ihe  grace  of  an  artist.  We  can  give  but  little 
Mea  of  its  attractiveness,  becanse  it  Is  of  that  subtle 
cbaractir  which  cannot  be  embodied  in  words.  We  can 
only  say,  secure  the  book  and  satisljr  yourselves  tbat  we 
arc  right.” 

'  The  Prnidenet  Prut  says  of  it  i  —  ^  . 

••  There  it  a  vigorous  life  and  dash  about  the  book  that 
hidicale  no  common  powers,  and  the  touch  of  u  fresh  band 

Is  always  weleome.”  _ 

SoM  by  all  Booksellers,  and  sent  by  mall,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

y.CTi  Sc  SHEPARD,  Publishers, 

BOSTON. 


Sheffield  Scienlifle  School 


of  Yale  Collegre. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT  OF  TALE  COL- 
LEOB  olfori  advanced  Systematic  Education  In  MATHE- 
MATICAIi,  PHYSICAL,  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE,  with 
FRENCH  and  GERMAN. 

Circulars  sent  on  application  to  Prof.  D.  C.  Oilmas, 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


THE 


RI8T0L  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE, 

mis  is  a  ttrst-class  shuttle  machine,  has  Oie  dfoP 
il  all  the  latest  improvemenU.  Warrant^  |2'ni?ida/ 
10  machine.  Axents  Wanted.  Send  tor  Clr^«. 
IdiwM^.  W.  BRISTOL,  78  Pearl  Street,  Boston,  Mast. 


ADDING  MACHifc 


CURL  YOUR  HAIR 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING, 


Bthe  novelty  job 

PKINTINO  PKEM8  i* 
tlie  beat  aiHi  cbcapnt  pmi 
evrr  made,  with  which  to  DO 
YdPB  OWN  PBINT. 
ING,  and  ia  aeeood  to  none 
for  the  uae  of  General  Job 
Printers.  Incomparabt/ 
the  btM  preaent  that  coold  be 
made  to  a  bo;  or  rirl.  Prices 
Presses,  913,  939, 
9***9  9o0«  send  for  fall  CircoUur,  with  teHimooiils  And 
apecimenaoftypeand  prinUn(t,  to  BEN  J.  O.  WOODS, 
«  Fkdmal  Boston,  Mass.,  or  to 

wwF:  College  Plaoe,  Mew  York  ; 

f  f J?®" *  LUDWIG  917  Market  at.,  PhiU- 
d^elphia,  ^  i  A.  C.  KELLOGG,  68  West  Van  Boren  BL, 
Lhi^iro,  III.  “The  press  girea  entire  aatiafaction.”  — 
t  t  ■  PensacolAy  Fim,  “  Ki^oal  to  soy  other  press 

to  its  ability  to  do  g^  work.”  — .dwericaa  Uidm,  Macon, 
Ooo  ‘lias  supplied  that  long-felt  want, >— a  simple, 

atrong,  weH-Sniahed,  and  tow-priced  preaa.” - John  Cna- 

aosr,  Glen  Mien,  Pa.  “It  does  all  that  it  ia  promised  to 


GREAT  SUCCESS 

or  TBS 

1V1Y8TERY  OF  MR.  E.  DROOD, 

Bt  0BPHEU8  C.  KERR. 

For  aeeond  Part 

See  No.  12, 

Ont  To«day.  Single  Copies,  Ten  Cents. 
For  sale  by  all  Newsmen. 


DR.  IRISH’S 

Ottawa  Beer 

Is  a  cooling  and  pleasant  beverage,  more  folly  quenching 
the  thirst  than  any  other  article  in  use,  which  makes  It 
particularly  sought  for  as  a  Summer  drink  and  only  re¬ 
quires  a  fair  trial  to  be  appreciated. 

SOUTHMAYD  &  CO., 

Corner  of  Tremont  A  Bromfleld  Sts., 

BOSTON.  _ 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO 


BEQUE8T  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR 

Extensive  and  Elegant  Assortment 

or 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

REARY-IVIADE  GOODIE 

FOR  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN, 

Suitable  for  Summer  Wear. 


OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE, 


ENGLISH 

RIDING  SADDLES  &  BRIDLES, 


4tli  Ay.,  9th  and  10th  Sts, 
NEW  YORK. 


OUR  OWN  IMPORTATION, 


JAMES  BOYD  &  SOYS. 
27  merchants’  Row,  Boston. 


Pimples  on  the  Face. 

For  Comedones,  Black-worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply  Emp- 


tioiu,  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the  Face,  use 
ftrry’a  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  It  contains  no 
LkiD  poisog.  Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49 
Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Triumphant  over  nU  the  WorMI 


MOTH  PATCHES,  FRECKLES, 
AND  TAN. 


USE  “PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION.” 

The  only  reliable  and  Harmless  Remedy  known  to 
Science  for  removing  Brown  Discolorations  from  the  Face. 
Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 
S^d  by  Druggists  eveiT*here^ _ 


REED  &  BARTON, 

Manufacturers  i  Fine  Electro-Plated  Ware 


The  Best  Billiard  HaU  in  a  Hotel  in  Boston  is 
that  of 

The  American  House. 

Onests  will  find  that  every  provision  has  been  made  tor 
their  needs  and  pleasures  while  sojourning  in  this  fovorite 
hotel.  _ 


IN  EVERY  IN8TA1ICB 


At  the  American  Institnte  Fairs  held  in  New  York  in  1847  and  1869,  and  at  the  Mechanics’  Fair,  held  in  Boston,  in 
18fi9,  REED  k  BARTON  received  the  highest  prizes,  over  all  cumpetiturs,  for  Ware  exhibited  by  them. 
We  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  the  followioK  extract  from  the  Judges’  Official  Report :  “  The  Judges  are  war 
ranted  in  prononncing  this  display  of  Ware  to  be  of  superior  merit,  unsurpassed  in  quality  and  style.  The  durability  of 
Reed  k  Barton’s  Ware  baa  bMU  so  long  known  to  the  Judges  that  they  feel  it  their  duty  to  acconi  to  them  the  position 
of  FIRST  among  the  mannfactnrers  of  plated  goods.  Factories  established  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  in 
18it4.  Salesrooms  at  Factory  and  No.  'i  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 
jET-  These  goods  can  be  obtained  of  the  principal  dealers  in  Silver  and  Silver-Plated  Ware  throoghont  the  country. 


ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITOBB, 


The  Celebrated 

G-OX^ID  OOMI^OSITE! 

WATCHES. 


The  United  States,  London,  and  Paris. 


In  the  first  year  of  its  introclnr- 
tion  has  made  itself  an  established  success.  In  accu¬ 
racy— mechanical— its  labor-savini;  qualities  are  seen 
at  a  dlance.  A  child  can  operate  it.  Lnmiior  yards 
find  it  indispensable  in  tallying.  Gnaranteed  to  do 
all  claimed  for  it.  Price  $8  and  iftlO.  Sent  on  receipt 
of  price,  or  by  express,  C.  0.  D.  Circulars,  containing 
fall  description  and  testimonials,  sent  on  application. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  city  and  county.  Address 
E.  P.  DUTTON  A  CO.,  71.1  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Lockwood  k  ROOERS  are  extemlvely  enga^  in  the  manufacture  of  this  remarkable  composition  into  their 
Watch-cases,  the  demand  for  which  has  so  rapidly  increased  as  to  render  necessary  the  eo-operation  of  the  New 
York  Consolidated  Case  Company,  and  would  respectfully  inform  their  numerous  patrons  and  the  public  of  those 
increaserl  facilities  that  will  enable  them  hereafter  to  furnish  the  Gold  Composite  Watches  in  any  quantity.  Gold 
Composite,  or  low-carat  gold,  comprises  1-6  pure  gold  confused  with  JVnbian  ytllow  ruck  metal,  which  renders  the 
combination  a  precise  appearance  of  coin  gold  throughout,  and  possessing  such  malleability  as  to  be  wrought  into 
beautifol  patterns,  and  susceptible  to  the  most  delicate  embellishments,  by  our  engravers.  These  watches  are  in  hunt¬ 
ing-cases  of  elegavt  workmanship,  famished  with  the  improved  grooved  stem,  expanded  pnsh-pin,  and  feraled  ring, 
ai^  in  every  respect  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the  best-class  American  and  English-cased  watciws,  that  can  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  such  by  only  the  most  experienced  jeweller.  While  the  most  valuable  advantage  the  Gold  Composite 
possesses  over  all  other  gold  compositions  is  its  perpetual  retention  of  color  and  the  impossibility  of  corroding.  They 
contain  fine,  foil-jewelled  movements,  especially  recommended  for  accuracy,  and  are  warranted  in  every  resp^.  Re¬ 
tail  price,  Eight  Dollars.  Juat  Introdiicecl,  a  Ladies’  small  size  hunting-cased  Watch,  elaborately  enamelled  on 
the  above  metal,  a  perfect  imitation  of  the  high  cost  French  Court  Watches,  and  are  Ihe  most  exquisite  little  presenta¬ 
tion  Watch  we  have  ever  offered.  Excellent  movements,  accurate  time,  and  for  beauty  and  style  cannot  be  excelled 
by  any  watch  in  tiie  market.  This  watch,  enclosed  in  a  velvet-lined  morocco  case,  for  9  13.00. 

The  Six-Dollar  Silveride  Watch. 

Sllveride  metal  cases,  of  which  we  are  the  sole  mannfactnrers  in  the  United  States,  bear  the  same  similarity  to  Silver, 
and  possess  the  same  advantages  as  regards  wear,  richness,  and  style  as  do  the  Gold  Composite  bear  to  gold.  Reliable 
and  accurate  movements  that  are  fully  warranted.  Retail  price,  Six  Dollars. 

English,  American,  and  Swiss  Watches  in  great  variety  and  at  lowest  market  rates.  Independent  Secotal, 
Stem-Winders,  Glass  Back  Watches,  Ac.,  Ac.  Also,  large  assortment  of  Watch  Chains  manufactured  ffnm  the  Lorkwood 
and  Rogers  Gold  composite-metal.  Our  trade-price  list  and  descriptive  cttalogue  furnished  on  application.  Persons 
residing  out  of  the  city  may  have  their  goods  forwarded,  C.  0.  D.,  by  express,  or  customers  at  a  distance,  wishing  to 
save  expren  charges,  can  have  their  watches  carefully  packed  and  sent  safely  by  mail  by  remitting  40  cents  additional 
to  prepay  postage. 

LOCKWOOD  &  ROGERS, 

Wholesale  and  Betail  Dealers  in  Watches, 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

9300,000  in  Gold  Drawn  every  IT  Days. 

Prizes  cashed  and  information  fomished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac. 

TAYLOB  A.  CO.,  Bankers, 

No.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Removes  Corns  without  Pain. 

8i)M  at  all  tlrua  and  *  hoc  stores,  26  cents.  Samples  sent 
by  mail  on  receipt  of  price,  and  trade  supplied  by  the 
JAPANESE  CORN  FILE  CO.,  34  PIw  St ,  N.  Y. _ 

$2,000  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES 

to  a^nts  to  sell  the  celebrated 

WILSON  SEWING  MACHnm. 

The  best  machine  in  the  world.  StUek  alike  «■  Mt  eidee. 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONEY. 

For  farther  particnlan  address 
THE  WILSON  HEWING  MACHINE  OO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  SU  Louis,  Mo. 


FLORENCE 

THE  BEST 

FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 


JOSEPH  OILLOTT’S 


UNEQUALLED  FOB  SIMPLICITY  AND  DURABILITY 
OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

EXCELLING  ALL  OTHERS  in  its  capacity  tor  ail 
kinds  of  work  without  change  of  adjustment,  and  for 
Beauty  and  Elasticity  of  Stitch. 

AGENCIES  —  .'{0.3  BROADWAY,  New  York,  141 
WASHINGTON  ST.,  Boston,  and  in  all  the  principal 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 


Celebrated 


197  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Bold  by  an  dealers  throngbont  the  world. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Dry  and  Fancy  Goods, 

Laces,  Ribbons,  Straw  Goods,  Flowers,  Hosiery,  Small 
Wares,  SHAWLS,  Ac.,  Ac. 

S.  S.  HOUGHTON  &  CO, 

_ _  .9.1  Tremont  Street  Boston. 

Kenied.v  for  Pimples. 

To  all  who  desire  it,  the  undersigned  will  mail  (firee)  on 
receipt  of  fi-cent  stamp,  the  recipe  and  foil  directions  for 
preparing  and  using  a  Genuine  Vegetable  Balm 
that  will  immediately  remove  Flmples,  Freckles, 
Blotches,  Tan,  Blackvrorms,  and  all  emptiona 
and  imparities  of  the  skin,  leaving  the  same  clear  with 
healthy  Glow. 

He  will  also  send  (free)  inetmetions  for  providing  a 
growth  of  hair  on  a  bald  head  or  smooth  foce. 

The  above  can  be  obtained  by  return  mail  by  ad- 
dressing  F.  W.  TRUER,  Chemist,  113  Broadway,  N.Y. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF  STATUARY 


THE  BRIGHT  SIDE; 

A  PAPiB  roa  ALL  CHiLoszK,  now  published  sreekly  at 
8 1.00  a  year.  Eight  beautifully  illuitrated  pages.  No 
continoed  stories.  The  very  best  writers.  Large  premi¬ 
ums  for  clubs.  A  success  beyond  all  example.  30,000 
clfculalino,  though  less  than  one  year  old.  Specimen 
FISK.  Two  copies  of  Tns  Bkirdt  Sidi,  price  9  1.00,  and 
Evzht  Batckpav,  price  9  6.00,  to  one  address  for  8  6.00. 
WILCOX  A  ALDKN,  Publishers,  Chicago,  HI. 


These  groups,  snitahle  for  Wedding 
Presents  or  Ornament,  will  be  delivered, 
with  all  express  charges  pre-paid,  at  any 
I  point  east  of  the  Mississippi,  on  receipt 
5  of  the  price,  vis.  from  8 10  to  8  26. 

L  Send  for  Illastrnted  Cata- 
•"logue  and  Price  List  to 

'**  JOHN  ROGERS, 

Slit  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


MAWPAOnntiB's  WAsraotmi, 


HOW  TO  GET  PATENTS 

18  FULLY  EXPLAIN  F.D  in  a  Pamphlet  of  108  pages 
just  issued  by  MUNN  A  CO..  37  Park  Row, New  York. 
SENT  FREE. 

MUNN  A  CO.,  Editors  of  the  Scientific 
American,  the  best  mechanical  paper  in 
n.,.—  (‘-*3  Years’  Expzriesci), 

PATENTS,  —  have  taken  More  Patents  snd  ex¬ 
amined  More  Inventions,  than  any 
other  agency.  Send  sketch  and  descrip- 
■  '  •  •  NO  CHARGE. 


•1  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


JOSEPH  OTLLOTT  A  80NS- 


PSY’CHOMANCY,  Fascination,  or  Sonl  Charm¬ 
ing,  400  pages.  Cloth.  Full  instructions  to  ore  this 
power  over  men,  or  animals,  at  will,  how  to  mesmerise, 
become  trance  nr  writing  mediums.  Divination,  Spiritnal- 
ism.  Alchemy,  Philosophy  i>f  Omens  and  Dreams,  Bngham 
Young's  Harem,  Guide  to  Marriage,  Ac.,  all  contained  In 
this  book,  100,000  sold,  can  be  obtained  by  lemling  ad¬ 
dress,  with  10  cts.  postage,  to  T.  W.  EVANS  A  CO,» 
41  South  8th-St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Book  of  the  Northwest! 

CARUETON’S 

SEAT  OF  EIHPIRE. 

JUST  READY. 


The  RECEIPT,  an  entirely  New  Discovery,  tor  mak¬ 
ing  straight  hair  curl,  and  remaining  so.  Mailed  for 
two  stamps.  Address 

E.  THORNTON,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 


tion  fur  opinion. 


A  WEEK  paid  Agents  in  a  new  bnainess. 
Address  SACO  NOVELTY  CO.,  Saco,  Me. 


BAKING 


y  //>////'</>. 


WEED  LOCK  STITCHC 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 


ELGIN  WATCHES! 


Tranftlntefl  into  £iikUrIi  Blank  Verse. 


WILL1A3I  CULLEN  BUVANT. 


2,  completing  the  work.  Uniform  with  Lomqfel- 
low's  Dasti.  Tinted  paper,  bevelled  boards, 
gilt  top,  S  b  00.  The  two  volumes  in 
Half  Calf,  S  20.00.  ‘ 


The  first  volume  of  Mr.  llryant’a  translation  of  Ilomrr's 
Iliad  has  been  receiied  with  very  remarkable  favor.  The 
general  verdict  of  com|K:teDt  critics  Is  expressed  in  the 
IndepfMdcHt,  which  says  :  “  America  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  |>ruduced  the  standard  English  translation  of  Homer. 
William  Cullen  Bryant’s  is  a  version  alike  for  the  academy 
and  for  the  people.  Any  one  who,  knowing  no  word  of 
Oreek,  has  made  himself  master  of  this  translation  is 
qualified  to  judge  of  Homer,  not  merely  as  a  story-teller, 
but  as  a  poet ;  and  has  filled  his  mind  with  the  spirit,  the 
grandeur,  the  beauty,  almost  even  the  melody,  of  the  great¬ 
est  epic  poem  of  all  time.” 

”  Three  years  ago  we  welcomed  Mr.  Longfellow’s  Divina 
Commedia,  —  a  translation  which,  for  the  first  time  in 
English,  gives  the  very  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  texL  We  believe  that  Mr.  Bryant  has  now  given  us 
the  standard  English  Iliad,  which  is  destined  to  supersede 
all  previous  versions.  In  any  case,  he  has  produced  a 
work  which  rellccts  the  highest  honor  on  himself,  and  on 
the  country  whose  literature  he  has  already  so  nobly  en¬ 
riched.” —  .Vf«  York  Tribune. 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Pronounced  by  Dealers  and  Connoisseurs  throughout  the 
country  to  be  the  BEST  TIME-KEEPERS  now  ufiered  to 
the  public  for 

LADIES’  OB  GENTLE3IEN’S  USE. 
They  combine  improvements  not  found  in  any  other 
Watches,  of  either  Foreign  or  American  make.  Ladies 
desirous  of  purchasing  a  handsome,  strong,  and  correct 
time-piece,  will  find  the  elegant  Watch  bearing  the  trade¬ 
mark  of 

“LADY  ELGIN” 

to  be  all  that  they  desire.  Inquire  of  your  Jeweller  for 
the  LADY  ELGIN. 

No  Movements  Retailed  by  the  Company. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  entitled  “  Making  Watches  by 
Machinery,  by  the  late  Albert  D.  Richardson,  will  be  for¬ 
warded  ftw  of  charge  by  sending  address  to 

NATIONAL  WATCH  CONPANT, 

159  dk  161  Lake  St.,  Chicago ; 

No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  Nesv  York. 


*.*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  dt  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Di-rroic  ac  Co.,  713  Bnuulwsy,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  0..  k  Co.’s  Publications. 


Brown  &  Rogers, 


PROVIDENCE,  .  .  RHODE  ISLAND. 


Goldsmith  Work  and 


rhp  standard  reputation  attained  by  this  nnrival- 
'■daiid  infallililc  least  Powder  diirinj;  twelve  years 
is  duo  tolls  perfect  purity,  healthfiilncss  and 
eeoiiomy.  Put  up  in  tins,  actunl  weight,  as  re¬ 
presented.  nud  will  keep  for  years. 

The  quantity  reqnired  for  use  is  from  onc-fourth 
to  one-lialfloss  than  other  Baking  Powders. 

Sold  by  Grocers  througliout  the  United  States 
DOOLEY  &  BROTHER, 
Manufacturers  and  Proprietors, 

pq  ftlreet,  Kmr  York 
NITED  STATES  TRAVELLING^.  PASSi 
rORTS  furnished  direct  from  Washington  by 
JOHN  K.  M.  OILLEY,  2  Old  State  House,  Boston. 


Having  access  to  the 


DANIEL  MACLISE,  R.  A, 


daily  and  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of 
useful  and  Artistic  Wares  of  the  latest  designs,  wliich  en¬ 
ables  them  to  exiiibit  an  unrivalled  assortmeut  at  prices 
the  lowest. 


PRANG’S  Celebrated  Chromos,  are  for  sale  in  all  art-stores  throughout  the  world. 

PRANG’S  Latest  Publications:  Spbixg,  Summer,  ArriMx,  Winter,  after  James  M.  Hartt. 
PRANG’S  Illustrated  Catalogaie  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L.  PRANG  di  CO.,  Boston. 


For  ten  years  past  we  have  been  using  in  our  estsblish- 
ment  Wheeler  &  Wilson's  Sewing  Machines,  and  also 
Sewing  Machines  of  other  manufacturers ;  and  after  so 
many  years  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
Wheeler  k  Wilson’s  Sewing  Machines  are  greatlf  auft- 
rior  to  all  others. 

All  the  parts  of  their  mechanism  are  so  strong  that 
the  expense  for  repairs  is  merely  a  trifie.  Beaidea,  they 
can  execute  a  larger  variety  of  sewing  than  all  other 
machines.  The  simplicity  of  their  mechanism  makes 
the  repairs  easy  ;  they  do  not  tire  the  operator,  and  make 
very  little  noise  in  running.  In  a  word,  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  great  value  to  persons  in  want  of  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chines. 

SISTER  DOROTHEE, 
Confregalion  of  Mitre  Dame,  Montreal. 


NEWEST  AND  BEST, 


SHIRTS!  SHIRTS!  SHIRTS! 


i^lO  Per  Dozen, 


Fit  for  a  Gentleman’s  Table. 
Packed  for  Trauaportstion.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  &  CO. 
99  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


2.1  PER  CENT  CnEAPF.R  THAN  BROAD¬ 
WAY  CHARGES. 

J.  W.  JOHlVSTOI¥, 

2CO  Grand  Street,  New  York, 
Shirt-msker  and  dealer  in  Hosiery  and  Men’s  Famishing 
Goods,  offers  custom  Dress  Shirts,  made  to  measure  from 
Wamsutta  or  New  York  Mills  Muslins,  and  Richardson 
and  Matter's  Linens  fur  bosoms,  from  830  to  830  per 
doEen. 

Six  good  Dress  Shirts,  from  stock,  8  9  to  8 12. 

Gentlemen  residing  outside  of  New  York  can  send  the 
following  measure  :  Sixe  of  collar  worn  ;  measure  from 
centre  of  back  along  arm  to  knuckles  of  small  finger  ; 
around  chest,  waist,  awl  wrist ;  say  how  many  plaits, 
and  whether  for  studs  or  buttons,  swl  kind  of  wrist. 
J.  W.  J.  guarantees  not  only  the  quality  but  the  fit  of  these 
shirts,  they  being  cut  upon  scientific  linden  principles. 

All  styles  of  Gents’  CoUars,  .Scarfs,  Neckties, 
etc.,  and  all  favorite  makes  of  uixlerwear  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen  eonstantly  on  hand. 


“Family  Favorite”  Sewing  Machine. 

Awarded  Highest  Prize  at  Paris,  1S67  ;  Gold  Medals  at 
American  Institute,  New  York,  1S6S,  and  at  Maryland 
Institute,  Baltimore,  1869. 

For  Simplicity,  Durability,  and  Efi'ectiveness  in  executing 
light  and  heavy  work. 

It  Is  not  eqoallcd  by  any  other  Machine. 
Agents  wanted  in  all  unoccupied  territory.  Call  on  or 
address 

WEED  SEWma  MACHINE  CO., 

349  Washinston  St.,  Boston; 

613  Broadway,  New  York. 

_ _  Manufactory,  Hartford,  Ct. 


A  PATENT  PROPELLING  SWING  for  only  g3. 

Can  swing  yourself  without  assistance.  The  best 
and  cheapest.  Will  dispose  of  the  riglit  to  manufacture 
in  a  few  at  the  principal  cities.  Send  stamp  for  particu¬ 
lars  A.  H.  SEAVER,  P.  O.  Box,  6182  N.  Y.  City. 

■f  INION  PACIFIC  rTr.  Stock  and  Bonds 
U  Bought,  for  sale,  and  information  given  gratis,  by 
JOHN  £.  M.  GILLEY, 

2  Old  State  House.  Boston, 
GENTS  WANTED  — For  WOMEN  OF  NEW 
YORK  ;  Or,  Social  Life  in  the  Great  Citt.  A 
hook  for  all  who  are  laboring  for  the  elevation  of  mankind 
and  desire  a  higher  standard  of  public  morals.  From  a 
moral  stand-point  the  author  has  unveiled  every  class  of 
society, — rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  good  and  bad, —  and 
agents  can  get  hold  of  no  letter  book  to  sell.  740  pages. 
Price,  8  3.2&  ;  60  to  Agents.  Address 

NEW  YORK  BOOK  CO., 

14.1  Naasaa  St.,  New  York. 


Guitarists,  send  for  a  catalogue  of  the  latest 
Guitar  31ustc.  Illustrated  Catalogue  neat  free  to 
any  address.  W.  L.  HAYDEN,  120  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 


THE  ENGLISH  NOTE-BOOKS 


“  A  MER.  SCHOOL  .INST.,”  founded  1S.15, 
.ajL  Is  a  reliable  and  practical  Eilncational  Bureau 
To  aid  thoee  who  want  well-qualified  Teachers  ; 

To  represeut  Teachers  who  seek  positions  ; 

To  fire  parents  information  of  good  Schools  ; 

To  Kll,  rent,  acd  exchange  School  Properties. 

Fiftren  years  have  proved  it  efficient  in  securing  “the 
uuht  Teacher  fob  the  right  placr.” 

J.  W.  SCIIERMERIIORN,  A.  M.,  Actuary, 


EXCELLENT  BEEF  TEA 

At  two  cents  per  cup  made  iu  two  minutes  ftmm  the  gen¬ 
uine  Texan  Llebia’a  Extract  of  Meat.  If  the 
best  and  cheapest  stock  for  Soup,  Gravy,  Ac.,  Ac.,  and 
keeps  good  for  years  Forty- five  poumis  of  prime  beef 
concentrated  into  one  pound.  Invaluable  for  invalids, 
travellers,  and  all  persons  requiring  nourishment. 

For  sale  by  druggists  and  fine  grocers,  and  by 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE  OF  ALL  MODERN 
STYLES  1  at  prices  to  suit  all.  Catalogues  sent  for 
10  cts.  J.  W.  SCBERMEKHURN  A  Co.,  Manufacturers, 

14  Bond  SL,  JVrtB  York. 


2  vols.  16mo.  Uniform  with  Hawthorne’s  Works. 


EDWARD  SEARS’ 


i;raving  Establishment, 

IS  BKEKMAN  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


U  Bond  Stof  o\>w  York. 


The  Bo#ton  correspondent  of  the  York  Tribunt 
pIvtB  the  following  excellent  statcincnt  of  the  contents  of 
these  volutnes.  “  This  biK»k  will  he  in  two  volumes,  some* 
whut  thicker  than  those  of  the  ‘  American  Note-Books,* 
and  will  be  composed  entirely  of  matter  new  to  the  public. 
It  may  be  exjiccted  to  have  more  of  connected  narrative 
and  (lescription,  and  less  of  the  jotted  memoraoda  for  sto¬ 
ries,  plots,  and  characters,  than  the  journals  of  the  gre«t 
romancer  In  the  <iiikt  of  Salem  and  Concord.  They  ^»ive 
a  full'  rcconl  of  Hawthorne’s  experiences  In  EntrlAml  and 
Scotland.  The  account  cf  his  consular  life  In  Liver|HX>l, 
which  furnished  such  excellent  material  for  several  chs|>- 
t  rs  of  ‘  Our  Old  Home,*  Is  particularly  full  and  Inttrett- 
ing.  A  special  feature  of  value  In  the  book  will  be  the 
record  of  visits  to  London,  and  the  shrewd  observer’s  Im¬ 
pressions  of  a  host  of  people  prominent  in  political  and  lit¬ 
erary  life  whom  he  met  thtre.  The  artistic  Anish  and 
photographicaccuracy  of  all  Hawthorne's  descriptions  will 
make  his  Note  Books  sought  aftei  ever,  as  guide  books  for 
Americans  visiting  the  localities  to  which  his  excursions 
wore  made:  and  his  picturts  of  the  University  towns  in 
these  journals  have  probably  never  been  matched  any¬ 
where  This  collection,  like  iU  predecessor,  is  edited  by 
Mrs.  Hawthorne.” 


HOKACE  WATKRS,  4S1  BroaelwRv,  N.  Y  , 
will  dispose  of  ONE  HUNDRED  PIANOS, 
MELODEONS,  and  ORGANS,  of  six  flrst-cla.ss 
makers,  iccluding  Chickering  k  Sons,  at  Krtrrmelf  Lots 
Priee.^for  CosA,  during  this  month,  or  will  take  from  S5 
to  425  monthW  until  paid. 


JOHN  G.  SAXE 


By  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  MURRAY. 

Eight  IlluRtratioDS.  81.50.  Tourist's  Edition,  mith 
Ma|>s,  82.00. 


ITighgate  Edition.  1  rol.  16mo.  8 1.50. 


“  In  the  little  book  before  u«.  Mr.  Murray  de^crihee  the 
iucidenls  of  a  Summer’s  rambles  in  the  Adimndacks, 
spent  in  fishing  and  hunting.  To  one  immured  within 
brick  walls  it  comes  as  frrsh  and  inspiriting  as  the  breeze 
blowing  IFom  the  wonleil  hills.  He  not  only  tells  yon  how 
to  ‘rig  ’  a  line,  bait  a  hook,  manage  a  gun,  kill,  cure,  and 
cook  game,  with  all  the  zest  of  the  professional  sports¬ 
man,  hut  he  enters  right  into  the  heart  of  nature,  ami 
pictures  her  in  all  her  varying  phases.  To  write  so 
graph'cally  he  must  have  written  in  the  presence  of  na¬ 
ture . We  know  of  no  sportsman  who  writes  so 

lovingly  and  so  graphically,  unless  it  be  immortal  Kit 
North,  and  Mr.  Mnrray's  tront  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
latter’s  rsmous  capture  of  the  salmon.  There  is  the  same 
entbuslasm,  the  same  graphic  description  of  details,  and 
the  same  dramatic  interest  in  each.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“The  unmistakable  paision  for  eylvan  life  which 
breathes  in  every  line  of  this  volun.*  gives  it  a  genuine 
freshness  and  glow  that  takes  It  entirely  out  of  the  sphere 
of  commonplace  experience.  It  is  a  book  of  wonderful 
vitality,  os  natural  an  expression  of  flesh  and  blood  at 
breathing  or  iaughiog,  and  reproducing  in  its  descriptions 
both  the  sunshine  and  the  gloom  of  the  landscape  which 
it  paints.” —JVins  York  TV^ae. 


THE  BLEES  PATENT 


Tb's  t.is’efnt,  popular,  and  complete  edition  of  Saxe’s 
poems,  contauis  nearly  twenty  piecn  not  included  in  any 
previous  edition.  Its  (ulnem,  style,  and  price  will  make 
it  pecniisriy  acceptable  to  the  hosta  who  admire  the  con¬ 
summate  genius  with  which  Mr.  Saxe  blends  exquisite 
humor  and  genuine  poetry. 

“  His  style  is  singularly  clevr  and  terse;  hit  wit  it  at 
once  genial  and  incisive;  hit  Jbiglisb  Is  strong  and  sinewy; 
his  imagiuation  is  under  the  discipline  of  an  exacting 
tehnlarthip.”  —  Albmp  Journal. 

“  or  ail  our  poets  Saxe  stands  neareet  th*  people.”  — 
Mie  York  Independent. 

“  H'  sdds  deep  poetic  thought  to  a  keen  tense  of  humor; 
ard  kl  h...  Iiumor  we  may  tay  that  It  never  offends  a  tcbol- 
ariy  taste.” — AVw  laru  Cammei  c.ul  Mtertucr. 

“  Mr.  Saxe  is  a  writer  of  sparkling  eer.  ie  soeii'i,  who 
has  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity  in  the  United 
Slates,  and  ought  to  meet  with  a  similar  acceptance  in 
England.”  —  London  Atkentum. 


Lock-Stitch, 


Link-Jlotion, 


SEWING  MACHINE 


Challeoges  thi  world  in  perfection  of  work,  strength  and 
beauty  of  stitch,  durability  of  construction,  and  rapidity 
of  motion. 

Cali  and  examine ;  and,  for  agencies  ami  circulars,  ap¬ 
ply  at  G'iH  Broadway,  New  York. 


For  sale  by  ail  Booksellers.  Sent  post-paid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELD.S,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Borton. 

K.  P.  DuTTOg  A  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  O.,  A  Co.’s  Publications. 


DUPTU**' 


MICR08C0PE8.r'“.'Sf»“»'"‘ 

T.  H.  MfALLlSTKR,  Optician^  49  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

AlinUri  TV  GRANT  CIGAR  TIF. 
NUVEiL  Its  Samples,  50  cents. 

A.  GRANT,  Box  M88,  N.  T.  P.  0. 


%*  For  sale  by  all  Booktellen.  Sent,  post-paid,  cu 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishen. 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  *  CO.,  Boston. 

B.  P.  Dcttoh  a  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  0.,  A  Co.’i  Publications. 


*,*  for  sale  by  all  BookatUen.  Bent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
eei^  of  price  by  the  Pnblisben, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 


Bend  10  cents  for  lUnstrated  Pamphlet,  with  Photo- 
raphic  Likenesaes  of  bad  cases  before  and  after  enre. 
lE  SHERMAN,  697  Broadway,  oor.  4th  SL,  New  York. 


Printed  at  the  Univertily  Preu,  Cambridge,  by  Welch  Bigelow,  *  Co.,  for  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


